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DAY or NIGHT... 


International bulk flour trucks can deliver “Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant . 
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rail car or bulk truck, talk with your International representative. 


International 


FLOUR 1LLING COMPANY 
Bakery-Proved'’ — Trademark (2) ae OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


*Airslide, a trade mark of the Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Penn. 
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SHIP sreRwin-TREATED flour to your customers. ..and you (and they) can bank on 
it... secure in the knowledge that your experienced “know how”’ has teamed up 
with the very best in methods and materials. Sack after sack is matured, bleached, 
enriched exactly as you want it . . . as they ordered it. 

For STERWIN Flour Treatment economically processes your flour with unprec- 
edented uniformity .. . assures consistently superior baking qualities . . . provides 
the first step in finished baked goods that emerge from the oven exactly “as 
planned”. 

WHY? A brief study of these STERWIN processes and products tells why! 

ag? 

2 4 * 

* HY-KURE®. « » matures and bleaches flour STERWIN FEEDER... most accurate method 
in a revolutionary new way. Eliminates old for adding Vextram, Oxylite and powdered 
gas generator . . . provides ClO, in frozen, mixtures. 
solid form (illus.) ... safer, surer ... pin- ‘ 
point accuracy in dispensing ClO. Auto- VEXTRAM * * * the original low-ash starch 
matic, more accurate, more simple from first base enrichment mixture. Enriches to gov- 
step to last. ernment standards easily, accurately, eco- 

nomically. 
ee *) STERWIN CHLORINATOR .. « accurate, OXYLITE”.. «Sterwin Flour Bleach “Double 


Checked” for power and performance in lab- 
oratory and mill. The bleach of choice in 
every milling state in the Union and in 
Canada. 


, Stora Chemiialln. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
OO 


automatic metering of even the most minute 
quantities of chlorine. Effects economies 
through minimum maintenance and con- 
stantly uniform flour treatment. 





See your Sterwin Technically Trained 
Representative or phone, wire (collect) or write: NI " 














*Trademark—U. S. Patent No. 2,683,651. Other Patents Pending. 
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are produced by the cake baker only when the 
soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
of America mills such flour only after ex- 
haustive pre-testing! 


Flour EMmiills of America, Que. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS » 


January 15, 1957 


ALVA » ROSEDALE 














Unitormity 


the priceless 4 in flour 


yours always with . . . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


@  ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KING—| 00% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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| MUST HAVE ONE OF THESE BAGS 
OF FLOUR, TOMPKINS, WHAT COLOR / 
WHAT DETAIL! WHY, ITS A MASTERPIECE / 














































































Okay, so maybe people won’t buy your flour just for the bag. 


But they will instinctively reach for your package when 
your brand is beautifully printed—Bemis’ bright, crisp 
printing, of course—on the fine, white Becote paper of 
Bemis Deltaseal Bags. 


Impulse buying is what booms sales in supermarkets. And 
Deltaseal, the squared-up shelf package, stimulates that 
impulse. 


Bemis 


‘Va General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
P ee, = Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet. rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies.and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE —stabilized powdered egg 
Whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
es, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 











DISTRIBUTED BY 












KANSAS CITY 5, M SSOURI 
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Not a blink’s worth of difference, man to man; in a 
Cadet formation on Graduation Day. 


Likewise, Russell-Miller Bakery Flours must pass 
rigid standards of quality and performance before 
“graduating” from our mills. That’s why you can 
count on these flours for the best results . . . the same 
results ... delivery after delivery. This too, is.......... 


© RUSSELL-MILLER 
Bakery Flours 


Headquarters: Minneapolis; with mills in Buffalo, N.Y., 
Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas, Billings, Mont., and Valley City, 
Mandan, Minot, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 





Millers of superb Bakery Flours including OccIDENT, PRo- 
DUCER, SWEET LoaF, SWEET Loar SPECIAL, Eaco, SUNBURST, 
Gotp Heart, Kyrot, OccipENT 100% WuHuoLeE WHEAT, 
POWERFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN BEAUTY SPECIAL, AMERICAN 
BEAuTY BAKERS, RELIABLE, AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE, ROYAL 
PATENT and WHITE SPRAY. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lain of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 





SINCE 1887 


Milling Co., Limited 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators ix Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 














IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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WESTERN CAMADA-IT'S BETTER 
Qin HEA 7 
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puRITY THREE. STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 
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CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ 





CANADA'S 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


CAPACIT 





MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


“ CRESCENT 





Y 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


LIMITED 
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Electronic Brains—Earth Satellites— Rockets to the 
Moon —just thinking about them makes your head 
swim. Ten years ago this sort of thing was only in 
science fiction. Ten years from now—or even less— 
everyday realities. 

Even as we read of these fantastic possibilities, a 
small, still voice insists on being heard . . . “Where 
do I fit into the Atomic Age?” 

The answer will not be a simple one. 


But out of the promises and the perils, the strength 
and daring of our forefathers that have made America 





and the Atomic Age 


great will speak out again—clear, true, forthright. 


Those of us who have founded our lives on the 
bedrock of Faith will find our answers—and live 
peacefully by them. From our churches and syna- 
gogues we will draw the courage to make the Atomic 
Age an age of promise and fulfillment. 


We do not know what the future lives of our children 
will be. The best we can give them now is the security 
of Faith. Whatever your beliefs, start now to build 
your life and that of your family on a firm foundation 
of truth and Faith. 


Build a strong, richer life... worship together every week! 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
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STONE GROUND 











the old fashioned way to give you 
that genuine whole wheat flavor 
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“*\Commander-Larabee 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA oe <3 
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PL 480 Shipments 
For Communists 


Seen as Remote 


WASHINGTON—tThe possibility of 
economic aid, in the form of agri- 
cultural surpluses, being given to Po- 
land or any other Communist satel- 
lite countries by the U.S. this year 
is rated as remote. This view is based 
on opinions expressed by officials con- 
cerned with the granting of aid to 
foreign countries. 

General news reports have suggest- 
ed that the U.S. is prepared to spon- 
sor shipments for dollars or barter 
as part of the aid program. It is 
noted that the Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture is almost out of funds. 
Congress will not be able to act to 
authorize more money for FAS be- 
fore mid-March, observers say, and 
until this action is taken, there is no 
possibility of any substantial gain in 
the promotion of agricultural exports 
under Public Law 480. 

Practically all major export pro- 
grams have been announced and most 
have been programmed. The only new 
procurement authorization of any 
magnitude will be that for Brazil. In 
any event, the total grain movement 
under that program has been reduced 
to not more than 400,000 tons this 
crop year and as a result of delays 
in completing formalities there is 
some doubt whether even 400,000 tons 
can be moved before June 30, 1957. 
Contrary to previous reports, there 
is now little likelihood of flour being 
included in the demand from Brazil. 

In assessing the crop year end 
stocks of grain, it is advisable to 
write off the possibility of any sub- 
stantial shipments to the Communist 
countries even for dollar payment. 
The only qualification to this state- 
ment is the possibility that credit 
facilities, the existence of which are 
unknown to administration officials 
at the present time, could be used. 
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LESS WHEAT PLANTED 


BOISE, IDAHO — Southern Idaho 
farmers planted 15% less land to win- 
ter wheat in the fall of 1956 than in 
the fall of 1955, primarily because of 
the administration’s soil bank plan, a 
survey by grainmen revealed here. 
Southern Idaho plantings are esti- 
mated at 456,000 acres and northern 
Idaho plantings at 246,000 acres, the 
same as last year. This makes a total 
of 702,000 acres for the state, down 
10% from 1955, and 21% from the 
average for the past 10 years. It is 
the smallest winter wheat acreage 
planted in Idaho since 1942. 





Pillsbury Reports 


Total for Six 
Months Earnings 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., sales and earnings figures for 
the six months’ period, subject to 
audit, have been reported as fol- 
lows, in comparison with the same 
period in the preceding year: 





For the six months 
June I-Nov. 30, 


1956 1955 
rere ere $165,649,000 $165,439,000 
Net earnings before 


income taxes ..... 4,801,000 5,985,000 
Net earnings after 

providing for 

income taxes .... 2,221,000 2,766,000 
Per common share.. 2.25 2.83 


These figures, the company states, 
are not indicative of year-end results. 
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Private Grain Traders Join in Fight 
To End Government Storage Activity 


MINNEAPOLIS—Forceful opinions 
expressed by prominent members of 
the private grain trade are indicative 
of a movement in the warehousing in- 
dustry to urge the government to get 
out of the grain storage business. The 
plan now being talked over in trade 
circles envisages the sale to country 
elevator owners and to farmers of 
more than a billion bushels of govern- 
ment-owned storage bins throughout 
the country. 

Activity has been sparked by the 
recent announcement of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. (The North- 
western Miller, Jan. 1, page 9) that 
an end to its program of expanding 
government-owned storage appears 
to have been reached and that, na- 
tion-wide, the peak of the grain 
storage emergency appears to have 
been passed. Moreover, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports in- 
creased availability of normal stor- 
age space in grain producing areas. 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, has gone on record as 
saying that his department is “eager 


to get out of the storage business.” 
A trade official responded: “The gov- 
ernment’s eagerness is more than 
matched by the eagerness of private 
industry. Such an enormous storage 
reserve, under the management of a 
single force, is like a sword over 
the heads of commercial firms. To be 
sure, the thread is still intact, but 
we would prefer to take down the 
sword.” 

Since 1949, when crop storage was 
declared an emergency, government 
storage has skyrocketed from 45 
million bushels to 984 million bushels 
in storage bins and about 83 million 
bushels in merchant ships of the 
mothball fleet. 


10 Billion Bushels Available 


Officials of the private trade, esti- 
mating the nation’s total storage ca- 
pacity at 10.3 billion bushels, say 
that this capacity would not be af- 
fected by the transfer of ownership, 
but grain stored in privately-owned 
bins would be more available for 
competitive purchase by the trade 
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PRODUCT INCREASE—Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board of 
General Mills, Inc., forecasts the gross national product may 


gain by $20 billion during 1957 .. 


CANADIAN DEBATE—Recommendations in Canadian economic re- 


port stir debate on grain marketing policies .................. 
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Lloyd N. Case Outlines Plan 
For New Concept of Supports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—A two-year tour 
of duty with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has contributed to the 
building of a new and possibly unique 
outlook on price support programs 
for Lloyd N. Case who has resigned 
as head of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service to take an executive 
position with the Burdick Grain Co. 

Mr. Case states his views on price 
support programs simply, feeling that 
his plan can be refined or adjusted 
within its simplicity to be made 
workable as long as price supports, 
at any level of parity, are part of 
the farm program. 

Mr. Case’s plan is to divide price 
supports for each farm, as far as 
grains are concerned, into two gen- 
eral categories: one category for 
food grains and the other for feed 
grains. He would fix price supports 
at any level necessary for each of 
these commodity classifications. For 
example, on a 600-acre farm which 
has been cultivated on the basis of 
half food and half feed grains, Mr. 
Case would apply the determined 
level of support for bread grains on 
that farm for all the acreage put 
into bread grains, subject to acreage 
allotments as required by law or as 


further adjusted by soil bank incen- 
tives. 

For the feed grains on the farm, 
Mr. Case would adopt the Walter C. 
Berger theory of price support and 
sales of feed grains on the basis of 
total digestible nutrients. The price 
support level for feed grains would 
be related one to the other on the 


(Continued on page 16) 


and for competitive sale in domestic 
and overseas markets. 

Some traders expressed surprise at 
the estimate of 10.3 billion bushels 
of storage capacity available through- 
out the country. However, the figure 
has been checked by an official of 
USDA who gives this breakdown. 


Billions 

of bu. 
Commercial elevators .............. 3.0 
Other commercial storage .......... 2 
DME SsGuueulsasnasosdecctsaxs 1.0 
DE Litsnvevissaeesasssbasdareeeus | 
On farms—corn cribs .............. 3.4 
On farms—small grains ............ 2.6 

10.3 


Another member of the grain trade 
said: “Government-owned storage 
can reasonably be justified only as 
an emergency measure. Today, with 
the emergency past, every effort 
should be made to place such stor- 
age within the framework of the 
free economy.” 

Most, if not all, CCC storage bins 
—moveable “tin can” units which 
are to be seen throughout the agri- 
cultural U.S.—could be disposed of 
at prices advantageous both to the 
purchaser and to the government, 
which currently has a large “frozen” 
investment in the structures and 
must bear the cost of their upkeep 
and management, trade officials point 
out. Bins which are not sold for ‘on 
farm” storage could -be offered to 
commercial firms to increase coun- 
try elevator capacities, but in any 
case all storage would remain at the 
farm-and-country level. 

Policy Suspect 

Grain trade representatives have 
expressed strong relief at the gov- 
ernment’s statement that expansion 
of CCC storage has ceased, for they 
have regarded from the outset the 
enormous “tin can cities” as poten- 
tial threats to their operations. At 
present the CCC requires that local 
privately owned storage be fully 
utilized before use is made of the 
“tin cans,” but a trade spokesman 
said, “That is today’s policy. It would 
take no more than an administrative 
decision to put these installations in 
direct competition with private in- 
dustry.” 

During and since the war the pri- 
vate grain trade has built hundreds 
of millions of bushels of additional 
commercial grain storage facilities, 
largely at the request of the govern- 
ment, to cooperate in providing need- 
ed storage for large surpluses of basic 
grains. Members of the trade see 

(Continued on page 28) 





USDA Issues Acceptances 
For Processing Wheat, Corn 


WASHINGTON — Acceptances of 
offers to process Commodity Credit 
Corp.-owned wheat into 24,865,850 lb. 
flour for domestic and export ship- 
ment have been telegraphed by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
flour mills in all parts of the country. 

USDA has also telegraphed accept- 
ances of offers for processing CCC- 
owned corn into 205,550 lb. cornmeal 
for domestic shipment ex-mill and 
into 150,000 lb. degermed cornmeal 
for export shipment ex-mill. 

Involved in the wheat flour busi- 
ness is the processing of ordinary pro- 
tein hard wheat, U.S. No. 1 grade, 


into 17,335,850 lb. all-purpose flour, 
72% extraction, for domestic ship- 
ment ex-mill; 13.5% protein hard 
wheat, U.S. No. 2 grade or better, 
into 3,669,000 lb. bread flour, 72% 
extraction, for domestic shipment ex- 
mill; 12% protein hard wheat, US. 
No. 2 grade, into 531,000 lb. whole 
wheat flour, 100% extraction, for 
domestic shipment ex-mill. 

Ordinary protein hard wheat, U.S. 
No. 2 grade, into 1,430,000 Ib. all- 
purpose flour, 72% extraction, for ex- 
port shipment ex-mill; 13.5% protein 
hard wheat, U.S. No. 2 grade or bet- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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ST. LOUIS — Gerald S. Kennedy, 
vice president of General Mills, Inc., 
has accepted nomination for a second 
year as president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

This announcement was made at a 
meeting of federation directors held 
in St. Louis on Jan. 8 by Frank A. 
Yost, Hopkinsville Milling Co., Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee. Serving with Mr. 
Yost on the committee were Leslie A. 
Ford, Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, 
Okla.; Moritz Milburn, Centennial 
Mills, Ine., Seattle; Charles Ritz, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and Paul T. Rothwell, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Boston. 

The directors devoted considerable 
attention to a report listing the re- 
sults of a survey of member opinion 
in connection with MNF policies and 
program of work. 

This survey was made by a profes- 
sional polling organization, which was 
engaged by a special committee of 
federation directors appointed last 
spring to study the federation from 
the point of view of determining 
whether its procedures, personnel and 
program could be improved. The spe- 
cial committee consisted of Howard 
W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, chairman; Robert V. Harris, 
Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Michigan; 
John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, and J. A. Mactier, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mmfls Co., 
Omaha. 

The special committee made a 
lengthy report to the board, consist- 
ing partly of summaries of the opin- 
ions collected and partly of recom- 
mendations. For the most part, the 
directors withheld final action as to 
the recommendations, some of them 
being assigned for further study. In 
general, it was stated that a predomi- 
nant majority of the mill opinion col- 
lected in the survey was favorable 
to the over-all program of work of 
the organization, but that a _ sub- 
stantial number of members felt that 
eertain additions and improvements 
could be brought about. 

Other subjects considered during 
the directors’ meeting included the 
forthcoming Walsh-Healey hearings 
on a minimum wage determination 
for the milling industry; policies hav- 
ing to do with the export promotion 
program; the outcome of recent farm 





Gerald S. Kennedy 
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G.S. Kennedy Nominated 
For Second MNF Term 


conferences; request by the feed in- 
dustry for trade rules consideration; 
the hearings on proposed wheat grade 
changes, and problems having to do 
with the sandwich month program of 
the Wheat Flour Institute. 

Mr. Kennedy presided over the 
meeting, the attendance at which in- 
cluded 34 of the 38 members of the 
board. Staff members present were 
Herman Steen, ‘vice president and 
secretary, Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dent and Washington representative, 
and Glenn Paxton, general counsel. 
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Lykes Line Plans 
More Than 45 New 
Cargo Vessels 


NEW ORLEANS—tThe Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co. will embark on a 
$400 million ship replacement pro- 
gram early in 1957, it has been: an- 
nounced by Solon B. Turman, presi- 
dent of the line. 

The program involves the construc- 
tion of at least 45 new cargo ships 
estimated to cost about $8.5 million 
each. It is said to be the largest 
program of its kind ever undertaken 
by any American subsidized steam- 
ship operator. 

Mr. Turman said that negotiations 
now in progress with the federal 
government should be completed in 
a matter of a few months. Once ne- 
gotiations are concluded, the company 
expects to build from 45 to 52 new 
vessels over a 12- to 13-year period, 
with about 4 to 5 new ships coming 
into service a year. 

Lykes, Mr. Turman said, is not 
interested in converting a standard, 
government-developed ship design. 
Instead, the company is planning its 
own type of special purpose ships, 
three of which are now on the draw- 
ing boards. 

One type of vessel would be suit- 
able, with slight modifications, for 
the company’s cargo services to 
Europe, Africa and the Far East. 
The line also mantains regularly 
scheduled operations to the Carib- 


bean and South and East Africa. 


What Lykes has in mind, accord- 
ing to Mr. Turman, is a vessel with 
a service speed of 17 to 18 knots 
and a cargo capacity of about 11,000 
tons. 
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Kroger Reports Sales 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—The Kroger 
Co. has reported all-time record sales 
of $1,492,578,439 for 1956. The year 
also ended with the highest four- 
week sales since the company was 
founded 73 years ago. Preliminary 
1956 sales totals topped the 1955 total 
by $273,103,627, an increase of 22%. 

A quarterly dividend of 50¢ a share 
on common stock of the Kroger Co. 
was declared at the meeting of the 
board of directors. The dividend is 
payable March 1, 1957, to sharehold- 
ers of record as of Jan. 30, 1957. 

At the same time, the directors au- 
thorized a quarterly dividend of $1.50 
on the 6% first preferred stock, pay- 
able April 1, 1957, to shareholders of 
record as of March 15, 1957. A quar- 
terly dividend of $1.75 was also de- 
clared on the 7% second preferred 
stock, payable May 1, 1957, ,to share- 
holders of record as of April 15, 1957. 





BIG MERCHANDISING 
PROMOTION PLANNED 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., the Cling Peach Advisory Board 
and Reddi-wip, three leading adver- 
tisers, will launch a big merchan- 
dising promotion program Jan. 20 to 
be titled “Winter Carnival.” Built 
around a combination of traffic and 
mark-up items, the drive will be 
spearheaded by women’s magazine 
and TV advertising and a 5-page adin 
Life magazine of Jan. 28. Special 
display effort will be put into doub- 
ling or tripling normal sales of Cali- 
fornia clings, Betty Crocker’s Angel 
Food and Pie Crust mixes and Reddi- 
wip. 

The promotion will be kept in the 
public eye until mid-February. It 
was started with Winter Carnival 
commercials on Bob Crosby’s TV net- 
work show Jan. 9 and Queen for a 
Day Jan. 14. 

In addition to Life, the Winter 
Carnival theme “Wonderful Foods 
to Brighten Your Meals” will run in 
McCall’s and Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Russia to Export 
Flour to Iceland 


LONDON —Russia has entered the 
export flour market. Under a new 
trade agreement signed with Iceland, 
the Russians will deliver 10,000 tons 
of flour, 2,800 tons of rye meal and 
350 tons of cornflour during each 
of the years 1957, 1958 and 1959. 

Iceland, in recent years, has drawn 
most of its imported flour require- 
ments from Canada. 
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CCC Investment 


In Price Supports 
Totals $8 Billion 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has an investment of 
$8,169,551,000 in price support pro- 
grams as of Nov. 30, 1956, according 
to a report released by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

This investment is made up of 
loans outstanding of $3,160,299,000 
(including $702,867,959 of loans fi- 
nanced by lending agencies), and the 
cost value of inventories, $5,009,252,- 
000. As of Nov. 30, 1955, the invest- 
ment was $8,206,826,000 of which 
loans outstanding amounted to §$2,- 
076,523,000 and fnventories $6,130,- 
303,000. 

Price support operations for 213,- 
950,878 bu. wheat valued at $428,- 
096,718 and 211,385,625 bu. corn val- 
ued at $326,061,792 accounted for 
$754,158,510 of the total loans out- 
standing. There were 857,379,798 bu. 
wheat valued at $2,330,941,980 and 
913,897,802 bu. corn valued at §$1,- 
602,910,880 listed in the inventory of 
CCC as of Nov. 30. 

The listing includes 308,502,716 bu. 
wheat currently held as_ set-aside 
commodities under Title I, Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954, Public Law 690, 
83rd Congress. 

The net realized program loss on 
price support operations for the five 
months ended Nov. 30, 1956 totaled 
$580,444,056. For the same _ period 
in 1955 the comparable loss was 
$308,320,510, and for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1956, the program 
loss on price support operations 
totaled $974,767,365. 





Harry A. Bullis Forecasts 
Gross National Product May 
Gain by $20 Billion in 1957 


MINNEAPOLIS—A further growth 
in gross national product from the 
$410 billion in 1956 to about $430 
billion in 1957 is predicted by Hariy 
A. Bullis, chairman of the board of 
General Mills, Inc. 

This gain may be greater if prices 
rise further, or it may be somewhat 
less if credit is tightened, Mr. Bullis 
said in an article appearing in the 
current issue of Greater Minneapolis 
magazine. Here is the complete text 
of Mr. Bullis’ article: 

Business in the U.S. can be proud 
of its record in 1956, and it has 
every reason to be hopeful for 1957. 
Business generated the dynamic 
forces which in 1956 propelled the 
total economic output from a rate of 
$402 billion at the beginning of the 
year to $420 billion at the end of 
the year. Total employment estab- 
lished new records. Wage levels 
passed the $82 per week level in the 
latest months of the year. The aver- 
age hourly rate of wages for all 
factory workers, 17 million of them, 
passed the $2 mark. 

During the year the economy ex- 
perienced certain “rolling adjust- 
ments.” Sales of automobiles declined 
almost 25% and there was a decline 
of about 10% in outlays for new 
houses. In fact, by the end of the 
year housing starts had declined by 
20%. These major declines were more 
than offset by the increased expendi- 
tures of both business and consumers. 

The new high levels of outlays by 


industry for new p'ant and equip- 
ment were a powerful force behind 
our economic progress. In 1956 the 
outlay for new plants and tools rose 
to $35 billion—$6 billion more than 
the record level of $29 billion in 
1955. In the final quarter of 1956 
the pace had stepped up to a $38 
billion annual rate. The indications 
are that these huge outlays for plant 
and equipment will continue in 1957. 

Consumer expenditures in 1956 ex- 
ceeded 1955 by at least $10 billion. 
This large increase went for non- 
durables and services rather than 
durables such as refrigerators and 
automobiles. These higher consumer 
expenditures were possible because 
of the greater total employment and 
the increased wages. Personal in- 
comes were the highest on record 
and permitted not only increased 
spending but also increased saving. 

The rise in wages this past year 
probably exceeded slightly the rise 
in productivity and contributed to 
the modest inflation reflected by the 
242% increase in the consumer price 
index. 

Federal government expenditures 
did not play a part in the 1956 in- 
flation since its cash consolidated 
budget showed a surplus of about $7 
billion for the calendar year. The 
federal government was thus able to 
build up its cash balances and make 
modest payments on its debt. Thus, 
economic-wise, the federal govern- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Ceylon to Buy 
Wheat Flour 


WASHINGTON—Ceylon is in the 
market for wheat flour. The value 
of the business has been set by the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration at $2,240,000, c & f Colombo. 

The buyer will be the food com- 
missioner of Ceylon’s Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food (PAA No. 
83-1). The commissioner is located 
in Colombo. 


The contracting period begins Jan. 
18 and will end on May 31. Shipment 
by the earliest possible date is re- 
quested by the buyer and the deliv- 
ery period runs from Jan. 18 to July 
31. 

The specifications call for wheat 


flour of 72% extraction, bleached, 
minimum protein 11%, maximum ash 
0.52%, maximum moisture 13.5% 


packed in new jute bags of not less 
than 2 lb. weight for each bag con- 
taining 150 lb. flour with 140 Ib. ac- 
ceptable. 

Supply sources are limited to the 
U.S. and possessions. 


Vietnam Requirement 


ICA has also announced a require- 
ment of wheat flour for Vietnam. 
Valued at $1.2 million shipment will 
be on ac & f basis. The flour is to be 
of 72% extraction, straight, enriched, 
unbleached. Maximum ash 0.48%, 
maximum moisture 13%. The total 
allocation will be equally divided be- 
tween 8% and 11% protein. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bread Facts Now 


Easier to Spread, 
AIB Workers Say 


CHICAGO—Along with new prod- 
ucts that are “easier to spread,” the 
facts about bread’s role in nutrition 
are spread more easily than three 
years ago, said members of the nu- 
trition field staff of the American In- 
stitute of Baking. The seven nu- 
tritionists reported, during their 
year-end home office conference, that 
they are now eagerly welcomed in 
quarters that once were skeptical 
about the nutritional value of bakery 
foods. 

School lunch directors 
ful for new recipes for nourishing, 
good-tasting, economical dishes us- 
ing bakery foods, brought to them by 
the AIB field staff. Many have in- 
vited the nutritionists to assist with 
workshops scheduled as far ahead as 
1958. Workshop demonstrations in- 
clude lectures on nutrition and work 
simplification as well as the actual 
preparation of a luncheon dish. 

The nutritionists also give guest 
lectures before college classes in 
education. For advice on this aspect 
of their work, they heard Dr. Robert 
Yoho, director of the Division of 
Health Education of the Indiana 
State Board of Health, during the 
conference. He spoke on “Health 
Education.” Because they are con- 
stantly in touch with current nutri- 
tion research in cereal products, as 
well as with the best methods for 
teaching this material to different 
age groups, the nutritionists are 
sought as authorities on the subject. 

Bakers may obtain information 
about the field worker in their area, 
and how she can help in local nu- 
trition education projects, by con- 
tacting Ellen H. Semrow, Director 
of Consumer Service, American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago 11, Ill. 


are grate- 
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Robert J. Anderson 


R. J. Anderson 
Named to K.C. 
Board Post 


KANSAS CITY—Robert J. Ander- 
son, vice president of the Norris 
Grain Co., Kansas City, was chosen 
second vice president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade in the annual 
election of the exchange Jan. 8. Mr. 
Anderson won over William W. Sud- 
duth, manager of the grain depart- 
ment, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Kansas City, in the only contest- 
ed office in the board election. 

As reported last week, William B. 
Young, president of Goffe & Carken- 
er, Inc., became president of the Kan- 
sas City exchange, advancing from 
first vice president and R. Hugh Uhl- 
mann, executive vice president, 
Standard Milling Co., became first 
vice president automatically. He was 
second vice president last year. 

In the voting for directors of the 
Clearing House, the two-year terms 
went to Elmo F. Merrill, Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Roy E. Swen- 
son, General Mills, Inc., and Frank 
A. Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co., and the one-year term to 
O. F. Kelley, Master-Kelley Grain 
Co. 


—-——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT PAYMENT PLANNED 

WINNIPEG — The Canadian gov- 
ernment is looking into the possi- 
bility of making an interim payment 
to farmers for wheat delivered dur- 
ing the 1955-56 crop year, according 
to C. D. Howe, minister of trade and 
commerce. The initial payment to 
producers was $1.40 bu. for No. 1 
Northern basis in store Fort Wil- 
liam/Port Arthur or Vancouver. 
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Recommendations in Canadian 
Economic Report Stir Debate 
On Grain Marketing Policies 


WINNIPEG — The recommenda- 
tions contained in the Gordon Royal 
Commission Report on Canada’s eco- 
nomic prospects released Jan. 10, 
have already stirred debate in the 
House of Commons. Comment from 
the country covering the pros and 
cons of the recommendations regard- 
ing grain production has been de- 
layed since most observers consider 
the summaries of the report inade- 
quate for use as a base of firm opin- 
ion. 

Briefly, the report said it seems 
clear from the evidence presented to 
the commission that the method of 
marketing wheat and coarse grains 
through the Canadian Wheat Board 


is well accepted and established and~ 


that majority opinion is strongly in 
favor of continuing it. Because of the 
agricultural policies of the wheat ex- 
porting and importing countries and 
the various subsidies provided for 
the domestic production of wheat in 
these countries, there seems little 
evidence to support the contention 
that more Canadian wheat could be 
séld if the free market system were 
re-established. For one reason or an- 
other, and in one way or another, 
the governments in every important 
wheat producing country in the world 
influence or direct the marketing of 
their product. Under these condi- 
tions, it would not make sense to 
leave Canadian wheat farmers and 
the Canadian wheat marketing and 
distributing trades to their own de- 
vices. 

Recognizing that Canada’s share of 
the world market has declined slight- 
ly with the accumulation of large 
surpluses in exporting countries, the 
report declared that when the sur- 
plus situation has been relieved, 
Canada will probably regain the 
share of the world wheat market 
obtained on an average since 1920. 
The report said that Canada should 
not plan any permanent reduction 





Brokers Appointed 


CHICAGO—The Kitchens of Sara 
Lee, Inc., has appointed three new 
brokers for the Miami, Tampa, Fla., 
and Los Angeles markets, Charles 
W. Lubin, president, has announced. 
The new representatives are Ray L. 
Welles Co., 1807 E. Olympic Blvd.. 
Los Angeles; Food Enterprises, 9356 
Carlyle Ave., Miami Beach; and Food 
Enterprises, Inc., 50th St. and A.C.L. 
Railroad, Tampa. The newly appoint- 
ed brokers will provide local sales, 
frozen food storage, and service for 
the Chicago bakery’s trade customers 
in these markets. 





Report on 


IWA Sales 


WASHINGTON-—Sales of 4,306,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and wheat 
flour in terms of wheat equivalent) for recording under the International 
Wheat Agreement against the 1956-57 quotas were reported for the period 
Dec. 26, 1956, to Jan. 8, 1957, by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The sales for the period included 332,211 cwt. of flour (769,090 bu. in 
wheat equivalent) and 3,537,000 bu. wheat. The importing country principally 


involved in the sales was Japan. 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
year on June 25, 1956, are 69,762,000 bu. (See table on page 22). 

USDA has released a report of total 1956-57 transactions in wheat and 
flour recorded by the International Wheat Council through Jan. 4, 1957. Total 
U.S. sales of flour, equal to 473,900 metric tons wheat equivalent, represent 


7,473,308 cwt. flour. 


from the acreage sown to wheat. 
The problem appears to be that of 
considering adjustments and modifi- 
cation of the present system. The 
report expressed the belief that the 
Canadian Wheat Board should, as 
far in advance as possible, give the 
farmers an indication of the price 
they should receive and the quanti- 
ties of various grains they will likely 
be able to deliver in the crop year. 

It suggested that consideration be 
given to a modification of present 
procedures and that initial prices be 
announced that would apply only to 
guaranteed quantities of deliveries. 
This apparently would only apply 
under surplus conditions and taxed 
storage facilities. The quantity of 
wheat which the board would guar- 
antee to accept should be broken 
down into guaranteed delivery quotas 
for each farmer who holds a delivery 
permit, the report recommended. 
The quota for each individual farm- 
er might be based wholly or in part 
on his previous production records. 
It was pointed out that one of the 
main difficulties with this plan would 
be to devise a system of quotas 
which would not appear to the farm- - 
er to be the result of arbitrary de- 
cisions on the part of the board. The 
report contended, depending upon 
the circumstances, some system along 
these lines might be more acceptable 
and more effective than the kind of 
acreage restriction which is being 
employed from time to time in other 
countries. 


Interim Payments Asked 


The report recommended that 
farmers’ needs for cash income should 
be met by a system of intermediate 
payments based on a rate of delivery 
over the crop year. The board should 
not be required to accept the total 
quota of any farmer at the exact 
date when the farmer wished to de- 
liver. If the Canadian Wheat Board 
found itself in the position of being 
unable to move certain grades over 
the period in which the quota was 
deliverable, the farmer in that posi- 
tion would be paid for wheat which 
he would be required to deliver at 
some later date. Farmers who pro- 
duced more wheat. in one year than 
their guaranteed delivery quotas 
would be entitled to carry forward 
the surplus on their farms and de- 
liver it against their quotas in the 
following year. 

The wheat board would not be re- 
quired, in periods of substantial sur- 
pluses, to commit itself on an initial 
price for a total crop of wheat for 
which there was no immediate mar- 
ket prospects. 

The report also called for federal- 
provincial action on a comprehen- 
sive program for better land use, and 
it was opposed to the adoption ‘of 
rigid high level price support for 
farm products generally. It said large 
irrigation projects within the next 
10 years could be harmful by con- _ 
tributing to over production. Dealing 
with the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act, it recommended that producers 
in areas of persistent crop failure 
records, be helped to settle else- 
where. Long-term loans up to 40 
years should be provided by farm 
credit agencies, and there should be 
a full-time board on agricultural . 
price supports. The supports should 
only be used as emergency measures. 
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Revisions in 


— Kansas City — 


KANSAS CITY—Conflicting testi- 
mony was presented at the hearing 
on the proposed revisions in the of- 
ficial grain standards of the U.S. for 
wheat in Kansas City Jan. 9. Wit- 
nesses for the flour millers favored 
most of the proposed changes while 
the testmony for the grain trade 
was opposed to nearly all of the re- 
visions. 

The cleavage in testimony was 
practically 100% between the two 
groups, except on a few provisions 
not applicable to the Kansas City 
area. Neither group opposed those 
provisions. 

More than 40 witnesses testified 
during the day-long hearing. Many 
who were on hand did not have the 
opportunity to speak and they will 
have to file written comments. There 
were some 275 persons in the meet- 
ing room, including about 75 wheat 
growers, and the opinions of millers, 
grain men and farmers from Ne- 
braska to Texas were heard during 
the session. 

B. W. Whitlock, head of the grain 
division of the Agricultural Market- 
ing . Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, was in charge of the 
hearing, assisted by J. E. Barr and 
Dr. Lawrence Zeleny, of the Wash- 
ington staff, and Hazen P. English, 
chief of the Chicago division of grain 
inspection. The meeting was ar- 
ranged by J. E. Elstner, in charge of 
the Kansas City grain inspection 
office. 

In opening the hearing, Mr. Whit- 
lock reviewed the grain standards 
history and the origin of the present 
revision proposals. Dr. Zeleny then 
showed a series of charts portraying 
a six year record of grading of near- 
ly 4 million samples of wheat which 
showed that test weight per bushel 
was the major factor in grading 
wheat below No. 1 under standards 
and only a small percentage of wheat 
was downgraded for other factors. 
Under the new _ standards, there 
would be no great changes, Dr. 
Zeleny said. He noted a few excep- 
tions: Substantially more soft red 


— Minneapolis — 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe hearing on 
the proposed revisions of the official 
grain standards for wheat in Minne- 
apolis on Jan. 11 followed the same 
general pattern as developed at Chi- 
cago and Kansas City. Witnesses for 
the flour milling industry favored 
most of the proposed changes while 
grain traders voiced opposition. 

Representatives of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation called for 
a: tightening of the standards. If, it 
was argued, the standards for No. 1 
wheat were made more strict, farm- 
ers would be encouraged to grow bet- 
ter quality wheat and this eventually 
would aid sales in foreign markets. 


Speaking for the milling industry 
were Walter Mills of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation; Dean McNeal, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; J. S. Gage, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.; Cecil Taylor, Bay 
State Milling Co., and Norman Ness, 
International Milling Co. 

Between 90 and 100 people were 
present, including several farmers 
from the Dakotas and Montana. 

A further hearing was scheduled to 
take place in Portland, Ore., Jan. 15. 
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Testimony Differs on Proposed 
Grain Standards 





Proposed Changes 
In Grain Standards 


(1) A reduction in the minimum 
moisture requirement for tough 
wheat. 

(2) The incorporation of a spe- 
cial grade for wheat of low mois- 
ture content. 

(3) A reduction in the limits of 
total foreign material and elimina- 
tion of the factor “matter except 
other grains.” 

(4) A reduction in the limits of 
shrunken and broken kernels. 

(5) A reduction in the limits of 
wheats of other classes. 

(6) The expression of dockage 
in terms of half rather than whole 
percents. 

(7) A change in the limits of 
dark, hard, and vitreous kernels in 
the subclasses Hard Winter Wheat 
and Yellow Hard Winter Wheat of 
the class Hard Red Winter Wheat. 

(8) The elimination of smut 
dockage and the designation of all 
smutty wheat as “Light Smutty,” 
“Medium Smutty,” or ‘‘Heavy 
Smutty.” 

(9) The incorporation of more 
specific sanitation requirements in 
the wheat standards. 

(10) The elimination of “Amber 
Mixed Durum” and “Mixed Du- 
rum” as a part of the grade de- 
signation in the class Mixed 
Wheat. 

(11) The incorporation of other 
changes of minor importance. 











winter wheat would grade “tough”; 
there would be much more wheat 
showing dockage; the change would 
mean an increase in yellow hard win- 
ter grades from 5% to 12%. On ex- 
port inspections 21% more wheat 
would have been yellow hard win- 
ter, Dr. Zeleny said. From 5% to 
20% of wheat that was graded No. 
2 on export inspections would not 
make that grade under the proposed 
schedule, he said, and 51% more of 
the certificates would show dockage. 


_ In discussing the proposal to in- 
clude the phrase “contaminated by 
animal filth” in the sample grade 
description, Mr. Whitlock said that 
if the proposal is adopted it is the 
intention of the USDA to instruct 
grain inspectors that wheat contain- 
ing 3 or more rodent pellets per 1000 
grams should grade sample. This, he 
added, was equivalent to the current 
Food & Drug Administration stan- 
dard of 1 per pint. He said FDA in- 
spections recently had shown about 
4% of such contamination in the 
spring and about 1.2% in the fall. 


Flour Millers’ Views 


Flour millers were first to present 
their views, and Walter Mills, chair- 
man of the grain grades committee 
of the Millers National Federation, 
said the proposed regulation 
changes would be a definite step 
toward improvement of wheat qual- 
ity. It is desirable, he said, that 
wheat of No. 1 and No. 2 grades 
meet as high a standard as possible. 
This will not harm the wheat grow- 
er, Mr. Mills declared, it will help 
him. Since the top grades are the 
standards of trading, the _ higher 
these standards are the higher the 
basic price will be, he said, and thus 


the tighter grading would tend to 
supply a relatively higher basic price 
to offset the stricter grading dis- 
counts. Under this condition, the man 
who raises top quality wheat would 
gain considerably, Mr. Mills stated, 
admitting that the grower of low 
grade wheat might be somewhat 
worse off than at present. 

Four other millers supplemented 
Mr. Mills’ testimony with discussions 
of specific points. Gerald Cossette, 
Flour Mills of America, Kansas City, 
spoke in favor of the lower moisture 
limits (No. 1 proposal), but took no 
position on the special dry wheat 
grade (No. 2 proposal) although’ he 
expressed doubt that its economic 
value would be worth the inspection 
labor. John Whinery, Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, said present stan- 


eee 
— Chicago — 


At the first of the hearings in Chi- 
cago Jan. 7, Walter Mills, chairman, 
grain grades committee, Millers Na- 
tional Federation; P. A. Kier, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Toledo; William G. 
Catron, Jr., vice president, Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago; J. E. Skidmore, 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
and president of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn.; and W. H. Bow- 
man, vice president, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, spoke in favor of the 
proposed changes. 

E. E. Kelley, president, American 
Bakers Assn., expressed disappoint- 
ment that baking qualities of wheat 
were not included in the proposed re- 
visions. Ralph H. Brown, vice presi- 
dent, Cleveland Grain Co., Indianapo- 
lis, and chairman of the national com- 
mittee on uniform grain grades, 
speaking for the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., presented objec- 
tions to the revisions. 


Mr. Brown gave G&FDNA’s stand 
on the proposals (see box on this 
page) in the following order: No. 1, 
opposed; No. 2, no objection; No. 3, 
approved; No. 4, would not oppose; 
No. 5, no serious objection, but since 
it is unimportant, why not leave it 
alone; No. 6, we bitterly oppose; No. 
7, we oppose as this change would 
only increase the confusion in Illi- 
nois wheat grades; No. 8, we think it 
sound and we approve; No. 9, we do 
not oppose, but see little or no pro- 
tection to the grain trade or the 
farmer in it, and we do not believe 
anything but confusion can _ result 
from dual authority between two gov- 
ernment agencies; No. 10, no com- 
ment; we prefer, to leave this prob- 
lem to the durum people because of 
the specialized nature of this seg- 
ment of the wheat crop. 


R. O. Westley, the Glidden Co., 
speaking for the Chicago Board of 
Trade, pointed out that Chicago is 
located in borderline production area 
which is neither hard winter nor soft 
winter wheat, but has a good pro- 
portion of each. Weather conditions 
in certain years cause more yellow 
hard wheat than other years and he 
claimed no scientific methods have 
been determined to accurately dis- 
tinguish between hard and red wheat 
in this section. He spoke in opposi- 
tion to revisions No. 3, 5, 6 and 7. 
Tightening of limits of red in hard 
or hard in red wheat would have 
serious side effects, he said, and might 
force the Board of Trade to take ac- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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dards do not adequately evaluate the 
commercial characteristics of wheat 
in speaking in support of the lower- 
ing of limits of foreign material (No. 
3 proposal); broken kernels (No. 4 
proposal), wheat of other classes 
(No. 5 proposal) and dockage (No. 
6 proposal) which he described as 
“one of the greatest weaknesses of 
the present standards.” 

Owen Wimberly, of the Okeene 
(Okla.) Milling Co., said the toler- 
ances of these factors in No. 1 and 
No. 2 grades are too high and invite 
mixing of cheaper materials. Tight- 
ening grades will have no great ef- 
fect on country wheat or the farm- 
er, he said. He opposed the proposed 
subclass change on hard winters (No. 
7 proposal) but would favor a 50% 
minimum of dark hard vitreous ker- 
nels for hard winter. 

Elmer Reed, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, in supporting the USDA 
proposals, said that the sanitation 
provision (No. 9 proposal) did not go 
far enough and was remiss in not 
including a weevil damage provision. 
Sanitation has a place in numerical 
grades, he declared. Wheat is grown 
for human consumption and sincere 


grain grading cannot ignore that 
fact. Mr. Reed said that, although 


smut was not much of a factor in 
the Southwest, he favored a tighten- 
ing on this point (No. 8 proposal). 
Wheat Associations 

Several representatives of wheat 
growers associations spoke in favor 
of the changes, including Ken Ken- 
drick, for the National Wheat Grow- 
ers Assn.; Carl Bruns and James 








Paul S. Gerot 


Paul S. Gerot 
Named Member of 


Planning Council 


MINNEAPOLIS — Paul S. Gerot, 
president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
been named to membership on the 
national council of the National 
Planning Assn. 

The council is a group of leaders 
in agriculture, business, labor and the 
professions, representative of all geo- 
graphic areas in the country. Mem- 
bership is limited to 1,000. 

The purpose of the council is to en- 
courage cooperation by the major pri- 
vate groups, and to promote wider 
public consideration of the long-term 
planning studies undertaken by NPA 
and other organizations. 
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Hoyt, Nebraska Wheat Growers 
Assn.; and Lloyd Kotney, Eastern 
Colorado Wheat Growers Assn., who 
took exception to the dockage pro- 
posal. In general, this group ex- 
pressed the opinion that the changes 
would have little effect on the farm- 
er but would curb commercial mix- 
ing of wheat and they said that tight- 
er grades would increase foreign 
markets, since foreign buyers now 
object to the poor quality of USS. 
export wheat. 

Others who spoke in favor of the 
changes on the ground that they 
would improve export sales were 
Ken Thayer and James Pierce for 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and Frank Johansen, of Ne- 
braska, and Les Herbert, of Mis- 
souri, for their state farm bureau 
organizations. 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, Kansas 
State College, said that at a recent 
scientific meeting in Vienna, an in- 
ternational committee was formed to 
set up standards for wheat imports 
into Europe. “If we do not raise our 
standards, buyers will set up regu- 
lations in Europe and it will be much 
more inconvenient,” he said. 


L. F. Marnett, C. J. Patterson 
Corp., Kansas City, presented state- 
ments for E. E. Kelley, president of 
the American Bakers Assn., Chicago, 
and Howard Hunter, American In- 
both of whom 
favored the proposals. Mr. Kelley 
said a criterion of “baking value” 
should be included in the grades and 
both urged stricter sanitation re- 
quirements. 


Grain Opposition 

A large number of grain trade 
witnesses expressed opposition to all 
of the changes, especially the sanita- 
tion proposal (No. 9). Next to No. 9, 
the dockage proposals brought forth 
the greatest opposition. Some were 
willing to accept lower moisture 
limits. Only a few were against the 
smut dockage changes. 


In general the grain trade position 
was that farmers would bear the 
brunt of the tighter standards be- 
cause the country elevator operator 
would be forced to discount the 
growers’ wheat more heavily. One 
witness estimated this loss to farm- 
ers at $8 to $15 million annually. 


As Joseph B. Gregg, Morrison- 
Gregg-Mitchell Grain Co., spokes- 
man for the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, expressed it: 


“The proposed changes will work 
the greatest hardships on the coun- 
try elevator trade and wheat pro- 
ducers. Neither can adequately deal 
with the proposed refinements of the 
grades. The greatest hardship would 
fall on those least able to protect 
themselves. 


“It is understandable,” Mr. Gregg 
said, “that flour millers should seek 
clean, sound wheat of highest qual- 
ity, but the miller is able to protect 
himself. He is equipped with labora- 
tories for selection of wheat and 
modern machinery for cleaning. The 
farmer has none of these. The coun- 
try elevator is hardly in a better posi- 
tion and must take considerable risk 
even under present standards in buy- 
ing wheat from farmer customers 
by rule of thumb and selling it to 
millers who are scientifically 
equipped to determine the exact con- 
dition of wheat they buy.” 


Mr. Gregg said the Kansas City 
exchange was opposed to all of the 
changes, except No. 8 and No. 10, 
and particularly were opposed to 
propositions 3, 4, 5, 6, and 9. He 
pointed out that the tighter mois- 
ture and dockage limits imposed a 
double burden, since the drier the 
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wheat, the more dockage is created 
in handling it. 

“Wheat in storage must be turned 
to protect its condition and if the 
dockage proposal prevailS every one 
who buys wheat must buy it with 
the knowledge that it will load out 
more dockage than taken in, thereby 
the wheat becomes less valuable and 
the producer stands the loss,” Mr. 
Gregg stated. 

Another witness testified that each 
turning of wheat creates 1/10 to 
1/25% of extra dockage and that 
most wheat is turned six to seven 
times a year. 


Point on Sanitation 


Testimony was presented by Wal- 
ter R. Scott, executive vice presi- 
dent, Kansas City Board of Trade, 
on the specifications for sample grade 
wheat based on sanitary considera- 
tions. This proposal has no place in 
the grain standards, Mr. Scott said, 
since the Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act 
deals with sanitation of food. There 
is no indication that Congress in- 
tended the Grain Standards and 
Pure Food laws to be overlapping, 
he declared. 

Mr. Scott also expréssed the ob- 
jection that the proposed specifica- 
tion is too vague and indefinite for 
practical application. The language 
is subject to various interpretations 
and no specifications of degree are 
proposed in the phrase “contamin- 
ated by animal filth.” Mr. Scott 
particularly objected to any inter- 
pretation of this phrase as including 
wheat with internal weevil damage, 
for which no practical tests of meas- 
urement have been devised. 

Mr. Scott added: ‘Those who mill 
wheat into flour are best equipped 
because of their position as buyers 
and because of the facilities avail- 
able to them in the way of labora- 
tories and expert employees to select 
clean, sound wheat. The distribution 
of wheat, however, involves many 
other interests who are in far less 
favorable position to make _ these 
determinations.” 

K. S. Hart, Hart Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, spoke as a member of the 
uniform grades committee of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
He presented a brief for the com- 
mittee which made the same points 
as presented by the association rep- 
resentative at the Chicago hearing. 

For the Terminal Elevator Grain 
Merchants Assn., Frank A. Theis, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, reported the results of 
a survey of 18 terminal markets in 
which the organization has members. 
The various markets were almost 
unanimous in opposing proposals 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 9. There was an equal 
division of opinion on No. 1, and a 
distinct majority in favor of No. 8 
and No. 10. 

Mr. Theis said that terminal oper- 
ators could get along under the pro- 
posals, but that the country elevator 
could not and that the farmer would 
be penalized. He also said that the 
new rules would cost Commodity 
Credit Corp. nearly $12 million on 
wheat now in store, which charge 
the taxpayer would have to stand. 
Producers would lose $8 to $15 mil- 
lion per year, he said. 

Representatives of other south- 
western grain markets also testified 
along the same lines as Mr. Gregg 
and Mr. Scott. They included Chris- 
topher Harris, Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co., St. Joseph; Floyd Chance, 
Gooch Mill & Elevator Co., Lincoln; 
Edward Puckett, Equity Union Co- 
operative, Enid; Joseph Fleming, 
Gano Grain Corp., Hutchinson; J. F. 
Meyers, Interstate Grain Co., Fort 
Worth; D. W. Kleitsch, Cargill, St. 


Louis; E. F. Moberg, Omaha; and 
the Topeka Board of Trade by tele- 
gram. 

Among other farmers’ representa- 
tives who spoke against the changes 
were Martin Byrne, Kansas Farmers 
Union; R. L. Patterson, president of 
the Kansas Wheat Growers Assn.; 
and Herb Clutter, former head of 
that organization, who said that a 
year ago he had a different opinion 
but had since changed his mind as 
he said many other farmers had done. 

Royal Cox, Iola, testified against 
the changes for Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Ben Ferguson, Fort 
Worth, for the Texas group, and D. 
A. Meinershagen, for the Missouri 
Assn. Through other speakers, Ne- 
braska and Oklahoma dealers also 
voiced disapproval. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Earl A. Clasen 
Named Pillsbury 


Vice President 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
elected Earl A. Clasen, a vice presi- 
dent of the corporation. Prior to his 
election, Mr. Clasen was manager of 
the grocery products division which 
he will continue to head. 

In announcing Mr. Clasen’s elec- 
tion to members of the grocery prod- 
ucts division, Robert J. Keith, execu- 
tive vice president in charge of con- 
sumer products, said, “We expect 
that in his new position Mr. Clasen 
will continue to be a strong cham- 
pion of the concept of consumer- 
consciousness. He also brings to his 
job a thorough understanding of 
modern food distributing techniques 
and the importance of the dealer in 
our distribution system.” 

A native of South Milwaukee, Wis., 
Mr. Clasen was graduated from high 
school in St. Peter Minn., in 1935, 
and he attended Mankato Business 
College. Later he was graduated from 
Gustavus Adolphus College in 1939. 
He was for a time an instructor in 
the Atwater, Minn., public schools, 
and then he went to the advertising 
and sales department of W. H. Bar- 
ber Co. 


Mr. Clasen joined Pillsbury’s ad- 
vertising department in 1944. He was 
appointed advertising manager of 
the grocery products division in 1947, 
and he was made director of market- 
ing in January, 1954, the position he 
held until his appointment as man- 
ager of the grocery products division 
in August, 1956. 
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Bror W. Unge 


Bank Promotion 
For Bror Unge 


KANSAS CITY —Bror W. Unge, 
manager of the foreign department 
of the City National Bank & Trust 
Co., Kansas City, was recently named 
an assistant vice president of the 
bank. Well-known in the grain and 
milling industries, Mr. Unge for sev- 
en years was export manager for 
the Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Corp. and later operated his own ex- 
port flour business before joining the 
City National several years ago. 

A native of Stockholm, Sweden, 
and a naturalized citizen, Mr. Unge 
is a graduate of the Royal Technical 
College of Sweden with a major in 
chemistry and of the University of 
Commerce of Stockholm with major 
in economics and law. For some 
years he was a member of the eco- 
nomics faculty of Washburn Univer- 
sity, Topeka, Kansas. 

Active in many international trade 
activities, Mr. Unge has served as 
unofficial field counselor for the U.S. 
Economie Cooperation Administra- 
tion and is a member of the council 
of the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau, New York. For many years, 
Mr. Unge has been Swedish consul 
for Missouri and Kansas, is a direc- 
tor of the Swedish Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York, and corresponding 
representative of the General Export 
Assn. of Stockholm. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Radioactive Food 
Being Watched 


WASHINGTON—A continuous sur- 
vey of the radioactivity of selected 
foods produced throughout the na- 
tion has been started by the Food and 
Drug Administration, George P. Lar- 
rick, commissioner, has announced. 

The object of the program is to 
determine the naturally occurring 
“background radioactivity” in staple 
foods from different geographic areas, 
and then to monitor these foods for 
any changes in radioactivity which 
might be caused by weapon testing 
and other applications of atomic 
energy. 

Mr. Larrick said it should be em- 
phasized that there is no evidence of 
any significant radioactivity in the 
food supply. ‘We want to be prepared 
scientifically, to protect the public in 
the event this should ever be neces- 
sary,” he said. 
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Fair Volume of Family Sales Only 
Bright Spot In Dull Flour Market 


The flour business was quiet in 
most major centers for the week 
ending Jan. 11, with prices drifting 
only a few cents from levels estab- 
lished during the recent holiday 
slump in buying. 

Shipping directions were good, with 
bakery chains drawing steadily on 
orders placed earlier, which will per- 
mit them to operate another 60 to 120 
days without buying more flour. 

The running time of most mills was 
reported as fair to good, some of it 
said to be necessary to make up for 
working days lost between Christmas 
and New Year’s. 

Spring wheat mills had _ sales 
amounting to only 50% of five-day 
milling capacity, up 9%,from the 
week which ended Jan. 4. Flour prices 
were up 5¢ in some places, apparent- 
ly reflecting spotty changes in the 
local wheat premium structure. 

In the Southwest a similar situa- 
tion prevailed, with sales by hard 
winter wheat mills below 20% for 
the week. As in other centers, mills 
operated briskly at 112% of capacity 
to fill the demands of earlier book- 
ings. 

Much the same situation prevailed 
in the central states, with sales at 
25% of capacity, compared with 20% 
the previous week. 

Production by U.S. mills last week 
amounted to 109% of capacity, com- 
pared with 95% the previous week 
and 102% a year ago. Only mills of 
the North Pacific coast dropped be- 
low 100% of five-day capacity last 
week. Mills at Buffalo reported the 
highest production figure, 127%, with 
mills in the Southwest next highest 
with 112% of five-day capacity. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: There was very little 
activity in the bakery flour business 
for the week ending Jan. 11. Prices 
ended the period 5¢ higher than on 
Jan. 4 after following an aimless 
course that was up 1¢ one day and 
down 2¢ the next in response to wheat 
premium fluctuations. The apparent 
lack of any direction of its own seem- 
ed to stem from the knowledge that 
chain bakers are well supplied for 60 
to 90 days and are, therefore, not like- 
ly to buy flour for quite a while. 

The sale Jan. 14 of a single car of 
bakers flour by one mill representa- 
tive was considered about the peak 
of activity for the period. 

A somewhat brighter picture was 
painted in the family trade, where a 
60¢ shipping discount on advertised 
brands continued to help move fairly 
large amounts of flour. Shipping di- 
rections were good as the discount 
period moved to the end of its second 
week. Buying concessions will con- 
tinue through the end of January, 
along with protected prices. Mean- 
while, the base price of advertised 
brands remains unchanged at $7.35. 

Clear flour prices were unchanged, 
with demand very strong and supplies 
almost non-existent. 

The dullness of business was re- 
flected in sales by spring wheat mills, 
which were reported at 50% of five- 
day milling capacity, up a trifle from 
the 41% of the previous week but 
considerably below the 108% of a 
year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
averaged 110% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 85% the previous 


week and 95% a year ago. For the 
interior Northwest production was 
106% of capacity, compared with 93% 
the previous week and 98% a year 
ago. For the entire Northwest, pro- 
duction was 108% last week, 90% the 
previous week and 97% a year ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week ending Jan. 11 were at 
102% of capacity, compared with 
112% a week earlier and 105% a year 
ago. 

Quotations Jan. 11: Spring stand- 
ard patent $5.87@5.97, short patent 
$5.97@6.07, spring high gluten $6.42 
@6.52, first clear $5.67@5.92; whole 
wheat $5.97@6.07; family flour $6.20 


@7.35. 
Southwest 


Kansas City: Dullness again domi- 
nated flour sales in the Southwest 
last week. Bookings by hard winter 
wheat mills averaged only about 18% 
of five-day capacity for the week. This 
was about the same as the 17% in 
the previous holiday week, and far 
behind the 308% in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Of last week’s sales, 
about one-fifth was government and 
export business. Despite the low level 
of sales last week, mills in the South- 
west ran at 112% of five-day capacity. 

A stable market situation coupled 
with well-booked buyers kept the 
flour sales situation extremely quiet 
last week. Flour costs were practical- 
ly unchanged in the Southwest and 
prices remained at the same level as 
the previous week. Many bakers have 
supplies booked to last them any- 
where from three to five months. Mill 
sales people say that there are some 
independents who will need flour be- 
fore that, but there has been a com- 
plete lack of incentive for them to 
buy recently, and as a result they 


‘have remained on the sidelines. It is 


also said that sellers have not been 
pushing flour at all, realizing that 
there is no particular incentive to 
offer the reluctant buyers. There was 
a limited amount of p.d.s. and fill-in 
buying. 

Directions are termed fair to good. 

Family sales have been slow, also, 
although directions have picked up to 


some extent, possibly because buyers 


are re-building their inventories now 
that they have passed Jan. 1. 


The export and government busi- 
ness picture is about the same as the 
other sales. Very little flour was sold. 
The Near East and Far East shipping 
situations are still bogged down by 
shortage of boat space. Even the gov- 
ernment reportedly is behind from 
four to five weeks on shipping flour 
to those areas because of the shipping 
bind. Relief of this situation is expect- 
ed by March. The Latin American 
market is slow. Mills are holding 
back shipments of flour to some coun- 
tries in that area because of a slow- 
ness in getting payment. 

Quotations Jan. 11, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter baker 
short patent $5.74@5.80, standard 
95% patent $5.64@5.70, straight $5.59 
@5.65, established brands of family 
flour $6.30@7.20, first clears $5.05@ 
5.25, second clears $4.95, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.80@4.85. 


Wichita: Mills operated at 100% 
of capacity last week. Sales aver- 
aged 25% of capacity, compared with 
175% a year ago. Shipving direc- 
tions were fair to good. Prices were 
unchanged. Quotations Jan. 11, basis 
Kansas City: family flour $6 75, bak- 
ers short patent $5.84, first c’ears 
$5.25, second clears $5.05. 

Salina: The demand was quiet for 
flour the past week, with prices 
about 2¢ sack lower than the pre- 
vious week. Shipping directions were 
good. 

Hutchinson: Mills found interest in 
new bookings of flour light the past 
week. Domestic business was light 
and limited to single carlots for im- 
mediate shipment. Some mills were 
filling out running time with export 
business, mostly to the Far East. 
Family business remained quiet. 
Most of the trade is well covered for 
several months and finds no induce- 
ment at current price levels. Opera- 
tions were strong, five full days, and 
expectations for the coming week 
were slightly under that. Prices were 
unchanged from the previous week. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Hard 
winter family short patent, in cot- 


(Continued on page 22) 





Export Interests Return to 
Durum Market; Prices Rise 


Export interests returned to the 
durum wheat market Jan. 11, after 
several weeks absence. France was 
reported to have purchased 12 to 15 
cargoes at the end of the week, or 
approximately 3,900,000 bu. 

It was one of the largest single 
purchases of recent months, and 
helped push prices of choice milling 
durum 3¢ higher. On the strength of 
export inquiries, No. 1 amber milling 
durum at Minneapolis advanced 1¢, 
from $2.64 to $2.65, on Jan. 10, and 
another 2¢ Jan. 14. 

The wheat market activity pushed 
the price of semolina flour, which had 
remained steady at $6.55, to $6.60 on 
Jan. 14. 

In the East shipping directions for 
semolina were good for the week 
ending Jan. 11 and mills were operat- 
ing on slightly increased schedules. 
But sales were scarce. 

Production by durum mills for the 


week ending Jan. 11 amounted to 
102% of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 93% the previous 
week and 98% a year ago. 

Prices of durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Jan. 11, were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy milling durum ...........$2.65@2.68 

Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 2.62@2.65 

Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 2.59@2.63 

Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 2.56@2.61 

Medium No. 1 durum or better... 2.53@2.61 

Medium No. 2 durum or better... 2.51@2.58 

Medium No. 3 durum or better... 2.48@2.55 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills reporting 

to The Northwestern Mills, in sacks, based 
on five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

: pacity duction pacity 

een. F988 sitacue 156,500 159,234 102 

Previous week .. 156,500 *140,677 90 

Lo ae eee 158,500 154,679 98 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1956-Jan. 11, 1957 .... 4,110,578 

July 1, 1955-Jan. 13, 1956 ........ 4,031,681 


* Revised. 
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Active Millfeed 
Demand Pushes 
Prices Higher 


A surge in the millfeed business, 
which had its origin in the New Eng- 
land states when snow and colder 
weather moved in, spread to most 
other parts of the country during the 
week ending Jan. 11. Brisk buying in 
almost all sections pushed prices $1 
@2.50 higher for bran and middlings. 
There were some shortages of sup- 
plies reported, but on the whole 
stocks were adequate for most de- 
mands. 


Formula feed manufacturers again 
reported a general pickup in feed de- 
mand during the week ending Jan. 9 
and were looking forward to con- 
tinued good business during the 
month of January. 


Manufacturers feel that dealers and 
feeders allowed their inventories to 
get pretty low during the holiday 
period and now are having to restock 
to serve after-holiday orders. Also, 
the advance of colder and snowy 
weather over the area stimulated 
sales somewhat, it is believed. 


Most mills were working a normal 
shift, and order backlogs were two 
days in most cases. Prices continued 
steady to somewhat stronger, which 
probably contributed to higher inter- 
est in feeds. 


Formula feed demand appears to 
have slowed down somewhat from 
the relatively brisk business that de- 
veloped immediately after the holi- 
days. However, volume is still con- 
sidered quite satisfactory for the 
season by some manufacturers. Oth- 
ers point out that current sales prob- 
ably are at a leveling-off point and 
look to spring demand to stir up any 
significant changes in demand. 

Mills which had a heavy backlog 
of dairy feed shipments to make 
against bookings report they have 
caught up, and as a result the ur- 
gency of heavy production has passed 
for the time being. New dairy feed 
orders, meanwhile, are still coming 
in at a good rate. 


An upturn in hog feed demand 
was reported by some mills, and 
sales of feed for beef cattle in feed 
lots are holding up well. While sales 
of laying feeds are reported about 
steady, better demand in this line is 
discouraged by poor egg prices. 

The formula feed sales picture in 
the Southwest last week seemed to be 
about the same as in the previous 
week. Some mixers reported a slight 
improvement. They attributed the 
pickup to the after-holiday restock- 
ing of supplies, after manufacturers 
reported the passing of the holiday 
slump a week earlier. Over-all busi- 
ness was about normal for this time 
of year, though an occasional mixer 
reported very good sales for which 
there was no readily offered explana- 
tion. 

Colder, snowy weather has come 
to some of the areas of the cattle 
feeding country, and this factor is 
expected to improve that phase of 
the feed business. However, the opin- 
ion is that the effects for the mixers 
might be delayed a bit. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 56,382 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 48.981 tons 
in the previous week and 52,375 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 
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Prospect of Export Sales 
Strengthens Wheat Prices 


Wheat options advanced approxi- 
mately 1¢ during the week ending 
Jan. 11 on the strength of expected 
heavy export business and the likeli- 
hood of a scarcity of hard winter 
wheat in the Southwest. Additional 
price advances were forestalled by 
the bearish prospect of considerably 
more wheat going into free market 
channels this year. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Jan. 14 were: Chicago — March 
$2.42%@%, May $2.38%@%, July 
$2.2954, September $2.31144@%, De- 
cember $2.34@2.34%; Minneapolis— 
May $2.335, July $2.315,; Kansas 
City—March $2.31%, May $2.29% @ 
2.30, July $2.26%, September $2.27%4. 

At the close of the week, India had 
purchased 1,000,000 bu. and was 
planning to buy 3,750,000 bu. more; 
Italy was reported about ready to 
take 1,000,000 bu., and Yugoslavia 
was in the market but had not yet 
bought at the end of the period. 
France was in for a sizeable pur- 
chase of durum. 

Moisture in the Southwest, which 
gave a firm undertone to the market 
during the previous week, turned out 
to be disappointing for the most 
part, and bullishness set in as pros- 
pects for severe damage to large 
segments of the winter wheat crop 
again appeared likely. 

Nebraska and some portions of the 
wheat belt farther south and west 
received considerable benefit from 
the rain and snow. But the major 
portion of the Southwest got little 
relief from the extended drouth, and 
the threat of extreme cold weather 
and blowing acted as a firm under- 
tone to options. 

In contrast, the most depressing 
effect on the market during the 
week was disclosure by the govern- 
ment that redemptions of wheat 
from CCC stocks have been exten- 
sive, with the likelihood that more 
wheat will flow into free market 
channels this year. The information 
came in a USDA report which said, 
in effect, that the “rate” at which 
wheat is being stored under CCC 
loan programs has declined. The 
overall volume of wheat put under 
CCC loan and purchase agreements 
in the month ending Dec. 15 in- 
creased only 6 million bushels, com- 
pared with an increase of 14 million 
bushels at the same time in 1955. 

Insofar as 36 million bushels 
wheat had been redeemed from CCC 
stocks in 1956, the net amount of 
wheat tied up in CCC programs was 
189 million bushels on Dec. 15, com- 
pared with 223 million bushels tied 
up a year ago, said the report. 

The trade is looking for the re- 
deemed wheat to flow into free mar- 
ket channels and to exert downward 
pressure on prices during 1957. The 
report was tempered, however, by a 
reminder that fully half of the re- 
demptions were for West coast 
wheat. 

Although large amounts of wheat 
were known to be stored at country 
locations in the Southwest and Mid- 
west, little of it was moving to mar- 
ket, with the trade predicting that 
it will take at least a 5¢ hike in 
prices to speed the flow. 

Durum wheat prices advanced 3¢ 
for the week, spurred by renewed 
export demand. (See tables on page 
14.) 

Demand Good 


Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ending Jan. 10 


totaled 7.3 million bushels, compared 
with 5.9 million the previous week 
and 8.7 million a year ago. At Minne- 
apolis, receipts of all classes totaled 
1,298 cars, of which 92 were for 
Commodity Credit Corp. account. 
Duluth receipts totaled 1,316 cars. 

There was a good demand at Min- 
neapolis for ordinary and up to 14% 
protein spring wheat. Premiums in 
these brackets were up 1¢. 15% pro- 
tein and higher traded in 1¢ lower 
range, as compared with the futures. 
On Jan. 10, the following trading 
ranges prevailed: Ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring, or No. 1 North- 
ern spring, May price; 11@12% pro- 
tein, 1¢ over May price; 13% pro- 
tein, 2@4¢ over; 14% protein 3@7¢ 
over; 15% protein 7@11¢ over; 15.5% 
protein 14@18¢ over; 16% protein 
23@29¢ over. These ranges are based 
on 58 lb. wheat with 1¢ premium for 
each pound over 58, 1¢ discount for 
each % pound under 58. The average 
protein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 13.88%, compared with 
14.45% a year ago. 

Durum wheat prices averaged 3¢ 
stronger, with demand good to ac- 
tive. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 11 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
ee a eee Reaves @ 2.331% 










Ls 2 ee ee @ 2.39% 
Dee SDs cine ceeeecaeene Sabie @2.34% 
13% Protein ..... 2.35% @2.37% 





1.37% @2.4014 
15% Protein 401% @2.44% 
ee CE sib vasa oees cee 2.561% @2.62% 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ -each 
1/10% higher. 


14% Protein 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib.; 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib. 
Premiums Advance 


Cash wheat prices at Kansas City 
advanced 1¢ in the week ending Jan. 
14. Premiums were unchanged, but 
the basic March future was stronger. 
After an early setback of %¢, prices 
moved gradually along the upward 
trail as good demand prevailed. Sales 
of 100 cars of wheat on the Kansas 
City cash market were indicated for 
last week as mills, order buyers and 
a few merchandisers took supplies. 

To-arrive sales were reported mod- 
erate. Farm selling continued to be 
on the slow side and a report of farm 
stocks in the Southwest and Midwest 
showed that there is still plenty of 
wheat there. Prices will have to stay 
attractive in comparison with loan 
rates to draw it out, it is said. 

Receipts at Kansas City last week 
amounted to 931 cars, compared with 
889 the week previous and 981 a year 
ago. 

Ordinary wheat was quoted Jan. 14 
at 2@2'%¢ over the March future of 
$2.31%. The 11.75% protein wheat 
was at 24% @4¢ over, the 12% protein 
at 24% @6¢ over, the 12.5% protein at 
2% @6%¢ over, the 13% protein at 
3@7¢ over, the 13.5% protein at 3@ 
74%¢ over, and the 14% protein at 
3@8¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 11 
is shown in the accompanying tab’e: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard 





No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.41% 
No. 3 Dark and- Hard... - 2.39% 
Ne. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.37 3% 
i ee Cee ee 37% 
| re 2.37% 
No. 3 Red Sottne achat tations 36% 
Pe EN Aes: 0nbbeitancennad 2.35% 


At Fort Worth, ordinary No. 1 





CURRENT FLou 


R PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
: Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mil!s reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Jan, 7-11, 
1957 


Northwest 
Southwest 
EE ik 65 63 eh eh apt ais nee a amas 2 
Central and Southeast .......... 596,461 
North Pacific Coast 286,136 





> 





ME natdbosasbadibandanas 3,666,971 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.8 
*Revised. 


7~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 
Jan. 7-11, Previous Jan. 9-13, . 


1957 week 1956 
Northwest ...... 108 90 97 
Southwest ....... 112 97 102 





Buttaie ..... - 127 116 119 
Central and 8S. E. 105 83 109 
N. Pacific Coast... 81 88 80 

ee 95 102 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 





5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
SOM. T-82 csnvese 328,740 118 
Previous week 274,845 99 
oe ee 282,014 101 





Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


283,798 101 
iClerh)se-.ss e002 102 
rere errry tT rere 101 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 7-11 ......1,021,900 1,133,218 111 
Previous week . .1,021,900 *990,561 97 
Year ago sa ne.0kp Ona, eee 1,049,641 103 
Two years ago. .1,021,350 935,216 92 
PIVO-YOOT BVOTEBS 222 cccccenescees 101 
TOR-FORF RVOTERS oc o.cecawecesccsse 99 


*Revised. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 











5-day week Flour % ac- 

output tivity 

mth, FER: 6.56 caus 596,461 105 

Previous week § *474,116 83 

Veer ABO ....60. 570,250 626,453 109 

Two years ago .. 671,400 590,181 88 

PUVO-VORT RVOTAMS 20608 0s ceciacees 87 

DOM-PORE DVOTRED 6 6.0.06 cc rccdacvere 86 

* Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jam. F-11 .....00% 475,000 603,872 27 

Previous week 475,000 552,078 116 

TORS QOS <ccoxs% 175,000 ; 119 

Two years ago .. 459,500 119 

PIVG-YORF AVETABCS 2... .ccsscscccecce 113 

TON-YCAF AVETABE .. 2... cccevscees 105 

MILLFEEI 


Production of millfeed in tons for week e 











*Previous Jan. 9-13, Jan. 10-14, Jan. 11-15, 
week 1956 1955 1954 
601,388 672,864 688,505 53,63 

1,26 1,331,655 1,344,113 1,181,573 

567,812 547,858 914,482 

626,453 590,181 83,230 

289,437 308,099 301,322 

3 .932 3,488,221 3,378,756 3,344,244 
74.8 75 75 75 


Crop year flour production 








r-——July 1 to 
Jan. 10-14, Jan. 11-15, Jan. 11, 

955 1954 1957 

95 104 19,237,110 

103 91 36,696,940 

119 111 15,436,245 : 
88 87 15,061,993 3, 
88 86 8,630,359 8,286,969 
98 95 95,062,647 91,211,323 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week Flour % ac 





capacity output tivity 
Jam. 7-11 ...0+- 337,000 261,108 110 
Previous week .. : *200,564 85 


VORP BHO .cccces 2 





927 95 





Two years ago .. 102 
PUVO*FVORE GVOTOAMO 0 2ccccsccessecoe 103 
OEE BORG ik. o0o.05008 0508 Seen 100 





*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
SOM TA8E .«ci,00:0% $30,500 457,436 106 
Previous week 130,500 *400,824 93 
Year ago ....... 454,500 146,937 98 
Two years ago .. 487,250 487,581 101 
PUVG+PORE RVOCRMO 660 6ccseccvenecs 92 
TOR*FORF BVOTARO 2c cccccewtecseces 86 





*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 








5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Be, Tok i tace0d d 186,136 86 
Previous week *181,205 S4 
VORP OMS oc cace 189,452 88 
Two years ago .. 187,099 87 
PIVOGOOP GVGPRMO  o2coccccscensinve 86 
ROO BOOTED 5 cc.00020005684060 82 


*Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Van. Toll ...c00s 135 
Previous week 
Year ago er 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


38,750 100,000 
38,750 129,739 
38,750 99,985 
33,200 121,000 








wSte ets 


i 


> OUTPUT 


nding Jan. 11, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour production. 





em 


Southwest*——, -——Northwest*— 


-—Buffalot— --Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 





Sam. T= .nccas 743,099 14,550 
Prev. week $12,178 
Two wks. ago... 10,710 
SO sereveneves 712,316 13,581 
BED. .c00knewase 698,687 13,901 
SPE avcasseneee 663,236 15,731 
eer rs 694,106 17,053 
*Principal mills. % of total capacity. 





388,967 12,228 312,573 56,382 1,444,639 
11,179 
7,982 

382,785 11,828 

$81,387 11,058 

392,996 9,940 

$31,115 10,635 





tAll mills. tRevised. 





hard winter wheat was reported sell- 
ing Jan. 14 at $2.54@2.55, delivered 
Texas common points. Offerings were 
fair. The price delivered Houston via 
truck was quoted at $2.49@2.50. Of- 
ferings were scarce, demand good. 





Accountants to Hear 


Milling Quality Talk 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—“What Makes 
Up Milling Quality in Wheat”, a pre- 
sentation by Don Lehr, permanent 
secretary of the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Assn., will be one of the 
highlights of the Jan. 18 meeting 
of the Flour Mill and Grain Account- 
ants Assn. to be held at the Hotel 





Jayhawk here. The meeting will start 
at 9:30 a.m. Mr. Lehr’s talk, prepar- 
ed especially for the association, will 
start at 10 a.m. 

Another feature of the day-long 
meeting will include a discussion of 
the “Annual Report to the Local 
Assessor’, led by John Towle, Shaw- 
nee County assessor. He will answer 
questions regarding the reporting of 
grain and other personal properties 
for taxation purposes. 

The final event of the day will be 
a group discussion on “Forms Design 
and Control.” 

Program co-chairmen are Robert 
A. Wallace and Harry O. Kamp- 
schroeder, both of the C-G Grain Co., 
Topeka. 
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LLOYD CASE: PRICE SUPPORTS 


(Continued from page 9) 





basis of feed value relationship. The 
feed grain half of the 600-acre farm 
would obtain price support for its 
feed grain cultivation, subject to 
such acreage allotment controls and 
soil bank requirements, at varying 
levels of support reflecting the Ber- 
ger relationship concept. 

However, the individual farmer 
could reject the entire Case plan or 
either part of it at his own discre- 
tion. 

According to Mr. Case, this choice 
would give every farmer complete 


USDA AWARDS 


(Continued from page 9) 








ter, into 800,000 lb. bread flour, 72% 
extraction, for export shipment ex- 
mill; 12% protein hard wheat, U.S. 
No. 2 grade, into 1,100,000 lb. whole 
wheat flour, 100% extraction, for ex- 
port shipment ex-mill. 

The corn to be supplied for proc- 
essing shall be yellow and of US. 
grade No. 2, except that corn grading 
No. 3 because of cracked kernels may 
be supplied. 

Details of the awards to the mills 
are appended. 


freedom of action between feed crops 
and other crops. He could plant his 
entire farm to barley, oats, corn or 
wheat, but he would be required to 
stay within existing acreage allot- 
ment or soil bank controls to be 
eligible for price support or soil bank 
payments. 

Mr. Case concludes that there 
must first be a broad division of the 
price support concept between bread 
and feed grains. All feed grains, he 
feels, must be cast into a common 
mold to develop an effective pro- 
gram of control which would not 
favor one crop over another. He 
notes that the present corn price 
support program, with its loose acre- 
age allotment plan, has had the ef- 
fect of encouraging the development 
of increased acreage of grain sor- 
ghums which now threaten to be- 
come an important competitor with 
corn in the feed industry. 


Mr. Case emphasizes that his 
plan would not freeze the individual 
farm to any historical pattern. When 
it’s financially attractive, he said, 
the individual farmer could plant 
his land all to one crop or adjust 
his acreage to any division he wants 





WHEAT FLOUR 





*Bread. **Whole wheat. *#Credit. #*#Charge. Export. 


Processing 
Bag size, charge 
Company Milling point Quantity Ib. 100 Ib. 
Flour Miles GF AMOFIGR 22 cccccccccccccccs Ft. Worth 595,000 10 $0.41 
Ft. Worth 160,000* 50 10 
Ft. Worth 60,000 100 .O1F 
Kansas City 360,000* 100 037 
St. Louis 300,000* 10 47 
St. Louis 230,000* 100 01 
St. Louis 80,000 10 .67% 
Colorado Mig. & Elevator Co........ Beardstown, Ill. 100,000 10 48 
Beardstown, III. 400,000 10 48 
Beardstown, Ill. 160,000 10 48 
Beardstown, Ill. 320,000 10 .48 
Beardstown, Ill. 240,000 10 50 
Beardstown, Ill. 0,000 10 .55 
Denver 40,000 50 31 
Denver 180,000 100 14 
Denver 80,000 10 55 
Denver 40,000** 50 1.06 
Omaha 160,000 10 45 
Omaha 20,000 10 45 
Omaha 120,000 50 .24 
Lamar, Colo. 120,000 100 ll 
St. Anthony 40,000 100 19 
Salt Lake City 160,000 10 59 
Salt Lake City 60,000 100 16 
Salt Lake City 150,000* 100 16 
Dixie Portland Flour Co. ........ Chattanooga, Tenn. 80,000 10 .02+ 
hattanooga 98 100 .07 
Chattanooga 50,000 10 .02+ 
Qheene Wee Ge. sisssscciwincesd Okeene, Okla. 120,000 50 .06 
Okeene, Okla. 80,000 100 .07* 
Montana Flour Mills ............ Great Falls, Mont. 40,000* 50 .60 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ...... Kansas City 180,000 100 .02 
Kansas City 240,000 50 10 
PF. W. Steck & Sens, tne........ecces Hillsdale, Mich. 100,000** 100 tl 
Gwinn GROtOPS 2c ccccecvasae Huntington, W. Va. 400,000 10 47 
Ganeeal THA. “Te iesiiscdcacoseusnencued Buffalo $0,000 50 Br, 
Buffalo 240,000 100 .02% 
Buffalo 42,400 50 42 
Buffalo 240,000 50 12 
Buffalo 60,000 100 02+ 
Buffalo 300,000¢ 10 .67 
Buffalo 637,500% 5 77 
Buffalo 112,000¢ 100 .03 
Minneapolis 20,000 10 58 
Minneapolis 560,000 10 .58 
Minneapolis 160,000 50 25 
Minneapolis 80,000* 10 55 
Minneapolis 40,000 10 02 
J: Allen, Seth B Geis. .sciviicswccccse Knoxville, Tenn. 367,000 10 10 
Knoxville, Tenn. 120,000 10 10 
Southeastern Mills, Inc. ............0008 Rome, Ga. 240,000 10 .29 
Rome, Ga. 280,000 10 32 
Pillsbery WMS; WE. ccccnksccisiees Springfield, Ill. 160,000 10 49 
. Springfield, Ill. 640,000 10 49 
Springfield, III. 150,000 10 40 
Springfield, Ill. 80,000 10 40 
Springfiled, Ill. 325,000 10 -40 
, Buffalo 380,000**¢ 100 1.37 
Russell-Miller Milling GO. ...5400s0scssiccces Dallas 565,000 10 16 
Dallas 1,080,000 10 16 
Dallas 270,000 50 .01 
Dallas 960,000 10 16 
Dallas 120,000 50 01 
Dallas 575,000 10 16 
Bay State WINING Go. i606. ccsnticns Winona, Minn. 140,000* 10 10% 
Standard Milling Go. «. 0.46.00 cccccces Kansas City 300, 000% 10 .67 
Kansas City 720,000* 100 88 
MOnGAd “WEING ate i bis seenss cs tavecuaee Wichita 80,000 10 40 
Wichita 80,000 10 .40 
Birdsey Flour & Feed Mills ............ Macon, Ga. 190,000 50 16 
Cntr OR SG oaks occas ocwamn sean Ft. Worth 1,440,000 10 .081 
Ft. Worth 720,000 50 .0775 
Ft. Worth 160,000 10 081 
Ft. Worth ,000 50 .0775* 
Ft. Worth 40,000 100 1575 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ........e....eeaee Buffalo 80,000F 10 .37 
Valley City. N.D. 40,000 10 49 
Valley City, N.D. 160,000* 10 54 
Valley City, N.D. 200,000** 10 1.14 
Valley City, N.D. 40,000** 10 1.14 
Valley City, N.D. 40,000** 10 1.14 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ........... Denver 20,000** 10 1.46 
Denver 40,000** 10 1.30 


Lloyd N. Case 


to make between food and feed 
grains. The feed grain part of his 
farm could be seeded with a single 
crop or as many as his judgment 
indicated, but price supports for 
these crops would be related to each 
other on the basis of their feed val- 
ues to corn. Mr. Case feels that corn 
should be the price support stan- 
dard for all feed grain crops. 

Since corn is a basic commodity 
with an annual acreage allotment, it 
would be necessary for the farmer 
to stay within his acreage allotment 
for corn to obtain price support for 
the other feed crops. The same stan- 
dard would apply when soil bank 
payments were available. However, a 
farmer could avoid this standard of 
eligibility for price support for the 
non-basic commodities if he failed to 
plant corn acreage and substituted 
soybeans, sorghum grains or other 
feed grain crops without acreage al- 
lotment requirements. 


Cross-Compliance Fear 

There are fears within USDA, how- 
ever, that the Case plan smacks too 
much of cross-compliance that was 
bitterly opposed by farmers two 
years ago. 

In acknowledging this cross-com- 
pliance aspect, Mr. Case comments 
he is convinced that although farm- 
ers may vocally oppose his plan’s 
type of tight control, they privately 
admit that something must be done 
to halt the artificial swings which 
result from over-production of total 
feed grain supplies. This condition is 
currently exhibiting itself and 
threatening a large over-production 
of swine in 1958 which would create 
low prices for hogs. 


Before leaving Washington, Mr. 
Case had an opportunity to discuss 
his ideas with congressional farm 
leaders who expressed interest. How- 
ever, they said it will not be possible 
to bring the Case plan up in Con- 
gress at this time. They point out 
that this year the administration 
wants to limit farm legislation to 
corrective changes in the law as it 
now stands. These changes would fix 
a more realistic corn acreage allot- 
ment for the 1957 crop year and the 
two subsequent years, and at the 
same time they would amend the 
soil bank act to make it conform 
with changes planned for corn price 
supports. 

However, these congressional lead- 
ers did not close the door on the 
Case plan. They indicate they will 
bring up the matter in Congress 
later. 
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CHICAGO HEARING 


(Continued from page 12) 





tion to permit No. 3 grade wheat in 
deliveries on futures contracts. 

Herbert J. Hughes, Imperial, Neb., 
president of the National Association 
of Wheat Growers, confined his re- 
marks to hard winter wheat only. 
He agreed with the proposed revision 
if farmers could be assured that vir- 
gin wheat would not be altered after 
delivery by farmers. He suggested 
that elevators have equipment to re- 
move dust from wheat and later put 
it back in, to the consternation of 
buyers in foreign countries. Farmers 
strive for a cleaner product, and they 
should receive a higher price for it, 
he said. 


Charles Marshall, president, Ne- 
braska Farm Bureau, speaking for 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, said he believes grades should 
reflect a standard of quality the 
world over and should encourage pro- 
duction of high quality products by 
farmers. He said farmers now har- 
vest better wheat with modern 
equipment and many have installed 
driers on their farms. He told of find- 
ing mixtures of white club wheat in 
shipments of Kansas hard winter 
that could not have been put there 
at the farm, because club wheat 
grows 2,000 miles to the west. He said 
the farm group approves the changes 
in grades in general, except for the 
reduced moisture in soft wheat. 

Norton Woods, farmer, who spoke 
for the Ohio Coop Assn., consisting 
of 50,000 farm families, said the 
group was opposed to any changes in 
the grades as they apply to soft red 
winter wheat, which is the principal 
type grown in Ohio. Any hardships 
imposed on country elevators would 
filter back to the farmer, he said. 
His comments, he explained, applied 
only to soft red wheat. 

R. B. Wilson, Indiana Grain Coop- 
erative Assn., was opposed to changes 
as they apply to soft red winter 
wheat, but said his group was not 
concerned with other classes or other 
areas, 


James Bliss, Michigan Elevator 
Exchange, Lansing, Mich., opposed 
the proposed changes in soft red 
wheat, because they would apply 


to the white soft wheat grown in 
Michigan. He said 14% moisture 
white wheat can be safely stored on 
Michigan farms. This year, 20% of 
the Michigan crop graded tough un- 
der the 14% moisture limit. This 
would have been 40% tough had the 
limit of moisture been 13%, he said. 


Mr. Brown challenged earlier state- 
ments that elevators deliberately 
added trash to clean wheat. He re- 
iterated that too technical standards 
at the country elevator level could 
only result in discounts to producers. 

A spokesman for the Missouri 
Farmers Assn. opposed the grade 
changes on the ground that Missouri 
farmers alreadv had their crops in 
the ground and the proposed revisions 
would down-grade the farmers’ prod- 
uct. 

The St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
went on record as opposing revisions 
in Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, with no 
opposition on No. 9. The exchange 
favored No. 1 and No. 2. 

A Champaign, Ill., wheat farmer 
opposed the change in dockage. He 
said that under the best farming op- 
erations, 1% dockage was attainable, 
but to cut it to %% would be im- 
practicable and a penalty to good 
farmers. 
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Oklahoma Bakers See 


Student Activities; 


Name New Officers 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—Harold Tice 
of the Colonial Baking Co., Okla- 
homa City, was elected president of 
the Oklahoma Bakers Assn. during 
a meeting at the Oklahoma Bakers 
School, Okmulgee. 

Al Brown of Strain’s Bakery, Dun- 
can, was named vice president, and 
J. C. Summers, manager of the 
school, was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. The election took place follow- 
ing a one day meeting. 

Following a luncheon, L. K. Co- 
velle, director of the school, wel- 
comed the group. The speaker dur- 
ing the afternoon session was John 
Tindall, associate director of the 
Waxed Paper Merchandising Coun- 
cil, Chicago. Mr. Tindall displayed a 
variety of colored advertising cards 
used by various food companies to 
emphasize the importance of design 
and color in advertising baked foods. 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








e af’? That’s Our 
Golden Loaf’’ Bri 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


2A , a) ym id 
The Quality Caker “Hlaaz 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO OKLAHOMA 











**RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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“Typical” Baker's Sales Volume 
$53,000, According to Survey 


NEW YORK—tThe “typical” retail 
bakery operator transacted a total 
sales volume of $53,510 during 1955, 
according to a recent study made by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. This new cost- 
of-doing-business survey, which in- 
cluded 247 retail bakeries throughout 
the U.S., showed that the “typical” 
owner drew $5,672 in salary for the 
year and realized a net profit of 
$1,926 before federal and state in- 
come taxes. 

Converting the attached operating 
ratio percentages into dollars, the 
cost of goods sold amounted to $58.10 
on every $100 in merchandise sold. 
This resulted in a gross margin for 
the operator of $41.90. Total expense 
for the “typical” retail baker was 
$38.30 on every $100. The largest sin- 
gle expense item was employees’ 
wages of $11.30. The second largest 
expense was represented by owners’ 
compensation of $10.60 on each $100 
sale. The remaining $16.40 in ex- 
penses was distributed as follows: 
Occupancy expense $6.10; all other 
expense $4.30; supplies $2.90; depre- 
ciation $2.50, and advertising $.60. 
The deduction of total expense of 
$3830 from the gross margin of 
$41.90 resulted in a net profit before 
income taxes of $3.60 on each $100 
of merchandise sold during the year. 

Further computations showed that 
the retail bakery operator earned a 
profit of 11.9% on his investment. The 
net worth turnover of the average 
retail bakery for 1955 was 4.5 times, 
and the inventory turnover for the 
same period was shown at 18.7 times. 

Copies of the survey may be ob- 
tained by writing to Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., 99 Church Street, New 
York 8, N.Y. This will include break- 
downs by net sales, form of owner- 
ship, net profit, line of merchandise, 
shopping location and length of own- 


ers’ experience. Survey results for 
all concerns participating are at- 
tached. 
Operating Ratios in 1955 for 247 
Retail Bakery Stores 


All 
Concerns 
Number of concerns .......... 247 
Typical net sales per concern... $53,510 
cel, ee re 100.0 % 
Cost of goods sold ........... 58.1 
RN ani ctccusecars 41.9 
Expenses—Owners' Compensat'n 10.6 
Employees' wages .. 11.3 
Occupancy Expense.. 6.1 
Advertising ........ 0.6 
Depreciation, Fixtures 2.5 
0 eae 29 
All other expense .. 4.3 
TE MND. 5 59:5.0:5) 2 0.00:00% 38.3 
Net profit before income taxes. 3.6 
Net profit on net worth (%).. 11.9 
Net worth turnover (per year). 4.5 
Inventory turnover (per year). 18.7 










USE QUAKER 
| BBAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


r and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 

CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Il. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO.§ 











FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE bd 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 


















































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


























ATOMIC HARVEST — British In- 
formation Services, an agency of the 
British Government, publicizes the 
following article by Peter Giles, an 
English writer on farm subjects: 

“A wide range of mutants is now 
being produced from atomically treat- 
ed wheat seed by a seed company in 
Great Britain. Of these mutants a 
number have very short straw; and it 
is on these that further research and 
development are being concentrated. 

“In some cases the straw in these 
short strawed varieties is only half 
the length of the original material. 
The ears also tend to be smaller; but 
it is possible that these short straw- 
ed types can be used, in the orthodox 
way, as breeding material; and ar- 
rangements are already being made 
to cross them with traditional types 
of wheat. 


@ “No danger of latent radio-activity 
—The point of treating grain seed 
atomically is not to produce an en- 
tirely new type of cereal. It is not 
even to produce changes such as 
might not take place by chance, 
with or without encouragement 
from the plant breeder. Nor is the 
atomically treated seed, or seed har- 
vested from plants grown from it, 
either radio-active or fundamentally 
changed in composition. The whole 
idea of atomic treatment is rather to 
encourage, more swiftly and on a 
larger scale, the production of such 
‘sports’ as the breeder can already 
produce with or without the help of 
such other forms of chemical treat- 
ment as are already practiced. 

“In this case selected seed is treat- 
ed at the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment at 
Harwell, England. The seed company 
sends its samples with details of the 
treatment required; and the treated 
samples are returned through ordi- 
nary channels. There is no danger of 
latent radio-activity in the seed after 
it has been treated. Treatment at 
Harwell has been of three kinds. For 
neutron irradiation the sample is sim- 
ply put in the atomic pile, for gamma 
irradiation it is treated from a cobalt- 
60 source, while X-ray treatment is 
done at high intensity up to 20,000 
roentgens. 

“The wheats used are Hybrid 46 
and Holdfast, varieties chosen be- 
cause of their contrasting qualities. 
Hybrid 46 is short strawed with poor 
quality grain—a large red grain vari- 
ety rather susceptible to loose smut, 
but very heavy yielding. Holdfast is 
among the foremost quality wheats 
grown in Britain. It tends to be long- 
er strawed than Hybrid 46, and yields 
less. It is resistant to loose smut and 
yellow rust; its grain is small and 
white. : 

“Barleys were also used in the ex- 
periments. The types selected were 
Herta and Proctor, Herta a high 
yielding, low quality variety, Proctor 
a moderately high yielding quality 
barley. 

@ “Treated in 18 different ways—The 
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wheat seeds were treated in 18 differ- 
ent ways. Three samples were treat- 
ed with neutrons, three with gamma 
rays, and twelve with X-rays. In all 
cases treatment was given in one 
dose over one period. The irradiated 
wheat seed was planted in the autumn 
of 1954 and harvested in 1955. Sam- 
ples of the harvested grain were 
planted in autumn 1955, and the crop 
harvested in 1956. Of the 18 treat- 
ments, X-rays and gamma rays pro- 
duced hardly anything of importance, 
probably due to an inadequate dose. 
Only with neutron treatment was a 
wide range of types produced. 

“The barley seeds were planted in 
the spring of 1955, again after 18 
different typ2s of treatment. and har- 
vested in 1955. Samples of the har- 
vested seed were planted in the spring 
of 1956 and harvested in the autumn 
of 1956. The treated barley seed did 
not produce the same variety of mut- 
ants as the wheat seed, perhaps be- 
cause barley cannot stand the same 
intensity of irradiation as wheat. 

“The seeds were planted in sandy 
loam soil, in what had at one time 
been the walled vegetable garden of 
a country house near Adderbury in 
Oxfordshire. This garden is entirely 
enclosed by high buttressed walls, on 











one side of brick, on the other of 
local ironstone. Down one side of the 
garden there still stand the apple, 
peach and pear trees, descendents of 
those which grew here when this gar- 
den formed part of the estate of the 
second Earl of Rochester, the 17th 
century poet and patron of Dryden. 
At one end of the garden, surrounded 
by trees, is the spire of Adderbury 
church. The scene is one for the senti- 
mentalist rather than the scientist; 
yet between the walls of this old- 
world garden may well be the mak- 
ings of revolutionary new strains of 
wheat and barley. 

“Such speculations are, however, 
treated with reserve by D. S. Kimber, 
head of the plant breeding depart- 
ment of the seed company concerned. 
(Twyford Mill Ltd., of Adderbury, 
Banbury, Oxfordshire, England). ‘At 
this stage,’ he told me, ‘we must tread 
warily. There is no reason to suppose 
that irradiation will be the short cut 
to some terrific-yielding quality vari- 
ety of cereal. Yet on the other hand 
we hold some hope that it will help 
us on the way. It is a new technique; 
and until we have really given it 
every opportunity we can come to no 
final judgment. Hidden away among 
all this material, there might be a 





In the Historical Looking Glass 


NE night we sat up late watching a big TV production called ‘The Jazz 

Age,” narrated by the late Fred Allen. Someone chopped out sections 

of hundreds of old films to give a quick review of our history from the end 
of World War I to the great stock market crash in 1929. 

It was like holding this nation up to a huge mirror and you sat there 

in fatal fascination watching one sickening mistake after another leading us 


to the culmination of the big crash. 


What obvious mistakes do you suppose we are scrawling across the 
history pages today? Are we slogging through the obvious into another pit 
of despair? How will we look when they hold the mirror up to us, say 20 


years from now? 


Let’s wonder about a few things: 


First of all we seem to have forgotten 1929 already and we seem to 
be numb to the danger of debt. Fuzzy-headed economists have sold us the 
idea that the federal government is something apart from the people and 


that federal debts will do us no harm. 


Secondly, somewhere along the line we discarded the gold standard 
and now deal in funny money which fluctuates in value. 
Third, we have alliances all over the world in disregard of George 


Washington’s warnings, who said, “’Tis our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliances with any portion of the foreign world.” Well, here we 
are committed on a score of fronts that could and probably will throw us into 
another World War. 

Fourth, we shipped money willy-nilly all over the world, without plan 
or procedure and like Shakespeare said, ‘‘A loan oft loses both itself and friend.” 

Fifth, we seem to vacillate between two political philosophies, one that 
figures what’s good for business is good for everybody. The other has a 
tendency to experiment with foreign ideologies which promise something for 
nothing or let your central government do your thinking and planning for you. 

Sixth, where are we going from the standpoint of religion, ethics, 
morality and quality of education? : 

Well, hindsight is always better than foresight. We bet if they document 
this era and condense it on an hour’s film like they did “The Jazz Age,” that 
we will look pretty silly when we see all our mistakes bunched up. History 
should keep man from making the same mistakes over and over again, if he 
will but look at the text once in a while.—California Farmer. 


January 15, 1957 








really heavy yielding wheat with 
short straw; high quality grains; and 
resistance to every known disease. 
The chances of producing it may be 
millions to one; but there can be no 
doubt that experiments such as these 
are slowly bringing us nearer to that 
ideal wheat.’ ” 
2 @ e 


BREAD SIMILARITY—‘“Whenever I 
travel to foreign lands,” said E. W. 
Morrison, president, Morrison Milling 
Co., Denton, Texas, who recently re- 
turned from a visit to South America, 
“I come home convinced that one of 
the principal causes of the decline of 
bread consumption in the U.S. is the 
similarity of all commercial baked 
breads. 

“I think the American baker is con- 
tributing to his own downfall by his 
effort to standardize and streamline 
his operations, eliminate labor costs 
and reduce the cost of the loaf. I do 
not think it is the cost of the loaf 
that prevents its being eaten. I think 
the American baker is making bread 
to make it look white and feel soft 
rather than to have it eaten. 

“I know it is true that at the 
Tamanaco Hotel in Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, at every meal there was put on 
the table a basket of various kinds of 
breads including particularly some de- 
licious, hard, round rolls, about two 
inches in diameter, a little flat on the 
bottom, but otherwise almost perfect- 
ly round and made from a strictly 
bread formula of which all the Amer- 
icans, and there were many, ate vora- 
ciously. The American type of bread 
and toast was neglected at every 
table which I observed. 

“Appetites tire of anything which 
looks the same, day after day, no 
matter how good it is and when peo- 
ple eat merely to live and not because 
they like to eat the product, then per 
capita consumption declines.” 


CONCERNING SQUAD CAR 
PROCEDURES 


(Item in newspaper: In the near fu- 

ture, squad cars will be so equipped 

that they can drive up to suspected 

houses, fasten a tiny microphone on 

the door, park a few blocks away, and 

listen to conversations within the 

house.) 

A star detective, listening in, 

May spot the breeding place of sin, 

Unravel anti-social acts, 

Unearth the darkest lethal pacts; 

But ten to one it’s likely the 

Will hear a couple disagree 

On waffles versus cinnamon toast, 

Or goose with dumplings versus 
roast. 

It’s true such un-gigantic themes 

Are not the top whodunnit dreams. 

Professionally, no G-man revels 

In talk at gustatory levels. 

Yet no one could deny that he 

May function far more zealously 

Diverted by an interlude 

Of lively talk concerning food! 


Grace V. Watkins 


ew 
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BACK TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


HE grain trade very properly takes the posi- 

tion that now is the time for the federal gov- 
ernment to get out of the grain storage business. 
This position is outlined on a news page of this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. 


The recent publicly-expressed wish of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, for a dis- 
continuance of the government storage program 
may have inspired too much fond anticipation in 
the private storage industry, in view of the some- 
what tongue-in-cheek subsequent comment of 
Commodity Stabilization Service people that they 
“hoped” there would be no need to expand govern- 
ment bin site storage in the Corn Belt. But even 
if this should prove to be a sincere intention, not 
merely a pious protective hedge for the establish- 
ed government-in-industry “line,” there is un- 
doubtedly a favorable wind of opinion, both in and 
out of government, that the so-called “emergency” 
situation which seemed, in the beginning, to justify 
government grain storage has ceased to exist in 
fact and logic, and that grain storage should forth- 
with be restored to private hands. 

The awesome “tin-can cities” referred to in the 
news account on page 9 have too long plagued the 
free-enterprising beholder of the American scene. 
The grotesquerie of this welfare-state manifesta- 
tion lies not in the fact that agricultural abun- 
dance has required heroic measures for conserving 
the abundance, but in the tin-can philosophy that 
government must do and therefore does do what 
private enterprise cannot or will not do. Some 
heartening figures on what private enterprise has 
done fortunately are available. These figures are 
a part of the Department of Agriculture’s current 
statistical measurement of the grain storage facili- 
ties of the nation. During and since World War II 
the private grain trade built hundreds of millions 
of bushels of additional commercial grain storage 
facilities, largely at the request of the govern- 
ment, to cooperate in providing the storage for 
surplus grains. USDA now finds that all grain 
storage—state-owned, commercial, on the farm 
and even on moth-balled ship bottoms—adds up to 
the impressive total of more than 10 billion 
bushels. This is the colossal housing establishment 
for the great grain surplus which, all hands agree, 
must not be allowed to increase, and which, indeed, 
the government is in process of reducing. In con- 
sequence it must be concluded that the storage 
emergency is ended. Indeed, the Department of 
Agriculture frankly though timidly confirms this 
when it states that “the CCC is apparently nearing 
the end of the largest grain storage expansion 
program in history,” and that “there are definite 
signs that nation-wide the peak of the emergency 
may be over.” With knowledge of such added 
factors as the southwestern drouth, USDA’s state- 
ment could have been much more confident and 
categorical. 

All the circumstances of the moment lend plau- 
sibility to the view of private grain traders that 
the government should now consummate its much- 
to-be-desired withdrawal from the grain storage 
business by beginning to sell to farmers and coun- 
try elevator operators more than a billion bushels 
of government-owned storage bins. Transfer of 
ownership in this way would not, of course, affect 
the total storage capacity, and grain stored in 
privately-owned bins would be more available for 
competitive purchase by the trade and for com- 
petitive sale in domestic and overseas markets. 
Above all other considerations, grain storage would 
revert, now that there is no longer any emergency 
excuse for government ownership, to its rightful 
and proper place within the framework of the free 
economy. 

Political do-gooders committed in thought, 
word and deed to the insurance of profitable farm- 
ing by government decree should find the trade 
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proposal attractive. Think what could be done in 
the way of fire-sale techniques and credit indul- 
gences designed to close out the tin-can ware- 
houses at a great sacrifice, on terms of purchase 
that could easily be rigged on a near something- 
for-nothing basis. A certain amount of statesman- 
ship could be claimed at the same time for eco- 
nomies thus effected for the government through 
shifting the burden of a large frozen investment 
and the cost of maintenance and management. 
Bins which are not sold for “on farm” storage 
could be offered to commercial firms to increase 
country elevator capacities, but in any case all 
storage would remain at the farm-and-country 
level. 

Here, certainly, is a splendid opportunity for 
demonstrating that the avowed principle and in- 
tention of getting the government out of business 
is more than political lip-service. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE 1957 BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


W ITH what has been hitherto prophetic in- 
sight and singular accuracy, Harry A. Bul- 
lis, chairman of the board of General Mills, Inc., is 
wont at this season of the year to take the pulse 
of the national economy and to chart the prob- 
abilities of the ensuing twelve-month against the 
record of the immediate past. Fortunately his well 
known attitude of optimism in all things has suf- 
fered from no necessary inhibition, and though he 
has never avoided solemn contemplation of adverse 
aspects of the economy the tone of his diagnoses 
has uniformly been on the bright side, a confidence 
invariably justified by events. 

Clearly and carefully supported by his recital 
of what happened in 1956 and his projection of 
trends into 1957, Mr. Bullis looks ahead into an- 
other good year. His views are presented in a 
statement appearing elsewhere in this issue, re- 
printed from Greater Minneapolis, a publication of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 


In the new high levels of outlays by industry 
for new plant and equipment Mr. Bullis sees a 
powerful force behind the nation’s economic prog- 
ress. The pace of these outlays currently is being 
stepped up, a trend likely to be sustained through- 
out the coming year. 

Federal government expenditures did not play 
a part in the modest 1956 inflation, says Mr. Bullis, 
who finds the cause in the rise in wages, which 
“slightly exceeded the rise in productivity and con- 
tributed to the 2%% increase in the consumer 
price index.” “In 1957,” comments Mr. Bullis, “we 
shall be receiving some of the enlarged output 
which the new industrial plant investment of 1956 
will produce, and this will help temper the upward 
pressure on prices. But a more important force 
to restore balance in prices is the outlook for in- 
creased saving.” 

Mr. Bullis regards President Eisenhower's anti- 
cipation of a gross national production of $500 
billion by 1965 as conservative in the light of a 
probable $410 billion gross national product in 
1956 and a possible $430 billion in 1957. 

In the foreign situation, Mr. Bullis finds a long 
shadow which is likely to darken the domestic 
scene. He does not believe that we are on the 
verge of World War III, but we cannot, he says, 
“isolate our economy from world conditions—we 
shall have to learn to live with them.” 
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U.S. FISH FLOUR RESEARCH 


HE National Institute of Arthritis and Meta- 

bolic Diseases of the National Institute of 
Health, which is organized within the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, has 
made a three-year $10,000 grant to Dr. Barnett 
Sure of the University of Arkansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station “for special research work on 
the influence of stabilized, dried and deodorized 
fish flour on growth, reproduction and lactation.” 
Since Arkansas is not a maritime state renowned 
for its fishing industry, it has seemed appropriate 
to Dr. Lippert S. Ellis, director of the experiment 
station, to state that Arkansas has ‘an important 
fish farming industry carried on in connection 
with the rice industry in eastern Arkansas.” 

Perhaps it ought to be assumed that this is 
only an indirect governmental promotion of a 
competitor of wheat flour, and that there is no in- 
tention to go beyond scientific determination of 
fish flour’s nutritional values. Growers and pro- 
cessors of wheat, however, have had long experi- 
ence with private, official and semi-official impulses 
te substitute something-or-ofher for a part of the 
basic ingredient of the Staff of Life, and many of 
them will be likely to regard the fish flour per- 
formance as more than a laboratory exercise—as 
reminiscent, in fact, of the many free rides that 
have been sought for substances ecstatically pro- 
posed as substitutes for a part of the wheat flour 
in bread. They will recall that fish flour has had 
sympathetic attention from more than one bureau- 
cratic enthusiast, and that even the United Na- 
tions, through UNESCO, its educational, scien- 
tific and cultural organization, has dreamed of 
finding Chile’s future supply of breadstuffs in the 
Pacific Ocean rather than in the nation’s wheat 
fields and seaports. 

The grower of wheat, the miller of flour and 
the baker of bread will not begrudge fish meal its 
rightful place in nutrition, based upon its own 
demonstrated merits and frankly identified in the 
menu, but will earnestly resist, as always in the 
past, those who ask wheat flour to move over and 
make a place for something bearing the “just as 
good” label of a government laboratory. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





The growing list of items marketable through 
vending machines now includes fresh air—or, to 
be precise, oxygen. About 3,000 Oxy-O-Meters 
are said to have been installed in plants, business 
offices and highway service stations; none in edi- 
torial offices and advertising agencies, where no 
deficiency, either hot or cold, appears to have 
been noted. ' 
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GETTING HEP TO FOOD FADS 


OME economists often have seemed in times 

past to be peculiarly vulnerable to the 
persuasions of the food faddist. It is heartening, 
therefore, when a case of wholesome sophistication 
can be discerned in this area of nutritional erudi- 
tion. Such a case is reported from the St. Paul 
campus of the University of Minnesota, where an 
associate professor of home economics, address- 
ing home makers in Farm and Home Week has 
spoken of food fallacies as a “serious health and 
economic problem.” 

“Food faddists,”’ said Prof. Helen Pilcher, “are 
capitalizing on the interest the public has in nutri- 
tion. Fad diets and food fallacies are circulated 
with too frequent regularity by questionable in- 
dividuals who have something to sell, are unin- 
formed or misinformed on the principles of food 
and nutrition or are merely interested in getting 
publicity. No one food is essential to health, but 
some 40 nutrients are. These nutrients are distrib- 
uted in foods in such a way that the essential 
nutrients which science has proved we need can be 
obtained by the selection of the right kinds and 
amounts of foods.” 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Polish Sales 


The Canadians, fearful for some 
months that the U.S. would not resist 
the temptation to muscle in on their 
grain trade with the Communist 
satellite nations and with Russia it- 
self, breathed a sigh of relief when 
the Department of Commerce issued 
the relaxed terms on which business 
could be done with Poland by Ameri- 
can traders. 


The relaxation covers only sales at 
world market prices to be paid for in 
American dollars. Commodity Credit 
Corp. surpluses will not be available 
at less than formula sales prices and 
there will certainly be no attempt to 
move grain under Public Law 480— 
the giveaway scheme. 


The Canadians concur with John 
Cipperly who said that the commerce 
department’s action “is seen as a 
psychological but somewhat empty 
gesture.” (The Northwestern Miller, 
Jan. 8, page 11.) 


Canadian traders feel that Poland 
is likely to turn to Canada where low 
grade wheat can be bought on a one 
year credit basis. Last year the Poles 
took a substantial amount of Canadi- 
an wheat and there are hopes that 
the business will be renewed in 1957. 
The sales made in 1956 to Poland and 





German Trader’s 
Son Visiting in 
Canada and US. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Hans Werle, Jr., 
Mannheim, Germany, paid a visit to 
the offices of The Northwestern Mill- 
er in Minneapolis Jan. 8 during the 
course of a tour of principal market 
centers in the U.S. 

Hans Werle, Sr., is principal of the 
German grain and flour merchandis- 
ing house of Einfuhrhandel Mann- 
heim and the son will join the firm 
after completing his training in the 
U.S. For the past six months Mr. 
Werle, Jr., has been with Agro Co. 
of Canada in Montreal and with the 
Louis Dreyfus Corp. in Winnipeg. He 
will now spend some time with the 
Dreyfus office in New York before 
returning to Germany. 





GERMAN VISITOR — Hans Werle, 
dr., of Mannheim, Germany, is seen 
at left inspecting a German Metlach 
stein, one of the collection main- 
tained in The Northwestern Miller’s 
Club Room. At right is Ernst Auer, 
a member of a prominent German 
milling family, who is now associ- 
ated with MIAG Northamerica, Inc., 
the milling engineering group in Min- 
neapolis. 


other satellite countries on a credit 
basis have now been paid for, it is 
understood. 


Russia, it is believed in European 
trade circles, is prepared to supply 
large quantities of grain to the Poles 
and if the promises are fulfilled, the 
Canadian sales potential will be cut- 
back correspondingly. One market- 
man says that during December Rus- 
sia delivered about 70,000 tons of 
grain and, beginning in January, is 
prepared to ship 200,000 tons of wheat 
and 20,000 tons of barley a month. 


So far, there have been no new 
negotiations with the Canadian au- 
thorities for wheat sales to the satel- 
lites but these are expected to develop 
shortly. Hungary was ready to sign 
a most favored nation treaty with 
Canada at the time of the revolt and 
negotiations were broken off. They 
have not yet been resumed. 

Russia is due to make some pur- 
chases of wheat from Canada under 
the trade agreement which is now in 
its second year. 


Mungarian Need 


Hungary needs 15,000 tons of seeds 
of wheat, barley, oats and corn. This 
has been revealed by the United Na- 
tions economic team which recently 
spent four days investigating the 
country’s requirements after the re- 
cent revolution. 

The seed is needed to continue win- 
ter planting. U.N. officials say there 
is no immediate food shortage as far 
as they could determine. However, 
the shortage of animal feed is leading 
to heavy slaughtering. 


Aussie Harvest 


The Australian wheat harvest will 
be in the region of 200 million bushels, 
according to Sir John Teasdale, chair- 
man of the wheat board. This would 
be sufficient to provide 124 million 
bushels for export, provide a carry- 
over and leave enough for the domes- 
tic market. 

No exports of wheat are likely to 
come from New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia’s biggest wheat state, following 
a 1956 harvest that was less than 
half that of previous years. Excessive 


‘rain and floods were responsible for 


the damage and the sown acreage was 
half that of 1955. However, the mill- 
ers expect to produce flour from be- 
tween 12 to 15 million bushels for the 
export market. Usually New South 
Wales exports flour equivalent to 20 
million bushels of wheat every year. 


Quotas Fail 


A three-day session of the Rumani- 
an Workers Party devoted itself to 
the discussion of the current grain 
scarcity. The government has de- 
cided to abolish the system of com- 
pulsory quotas for all agricultural 
products because it is hampering the 
development of the country’s agricul- 
ture. 

The change was effective Jan. 1 and 
individual farmers as well as the so- 
cialistic cooperatives are no longer 
compelled to deliver set quotas of 
wheat, rye, corn and other produce. 
Instead the government has establish- 
ed a number of special contracting 
and purchasing boards that will ar- 
range the purchase of crops. The 
farmers are to be given a voice in 
the fixing of prices. In order to stimu- 
late production and meet peasant 


grievances the government has pro- 
mised an increase in the price of sev- 
eral farm products. 


Flour for Sweden 


The Swedish Board of Agriculture 
is considering more applications for 
import licenses submitted by import- 
ers for the purchase of flour from 
North America. This, action follows 
the relaxation of restrictions on trade 
with the dollar area which came into 
effect last September. 

Sweden has an efficient milling in- 
dustry; imported flour has not been 
accepted in quantity for some time 
and the new market is likely to be 
limited, traders say. 
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Bakery Industry in 
Canada Sets Record 


WINNIPEG — Canada’s bakery 
products industry established anoth- 
er new record in 1956 when the sell- 
ing value of its shipments grossed 
$315,727,000, according to prelimi- 
nary figures compiled by the federal 
Bureau of Statistics. This was an 
increase of more than 9% over the 
preceding year’s $289,019,000. 

The increase over 1955 continued 
the expansion which has character- 
ized the industry over the last quar- 
ter of a century. The selling value 
of shipments has more than quad- 
rupled during that time. Increasing 
population, higher standards of liv- 
ing, more efficient machinery and im- 
proved methods of distribution have 
been key factors in this large and 
steady growth. 

The rise in the value of the ship- 
ments in 1956 reflects general in- 
creases in the price of bread, and it 
was accompanied by substantial in- 
creases in the cost of raw materials 
and labor. The industry paid $87,- 
060,000 in salaries and wages in 1955, 
and it is estimated that the 1956 
total will be about $8 million more. 
Raw materials should approach $145,- 
000,000, an increase of about $12,- 
000,000 over 1955. 
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Hugo Johnson, McCabe 
Elevator Manager, 


Retires from Post 


CHESTER, MONT. — Hugo H. 
Johnson, a former mayor and city 
councilman of Chester, Mont., has 
retired as manager of the McCabe 
Co. elevator here. His 17 years in 
that position terminated Jan. 1. 

Mr. Johnson, who was born in 
Pomeroy, Iowa, went to Chester in 
1939 after serving 13 years with Im- 
perial Elevator Co. of Minneapolis 
as a manager of the firm’s various 
elevators. Prior to that he managed 
elevators and lumber yards and was 
in the banking business in a number 
of Montana cities. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson plan to 
spend the remainder of the winter 
in California, returning in the spring 
to Chester where Mr. Johnson will 
devote his time to other business in- 
terests. 

Mr. Johnson has been succeeded 
by Harold Winden of Ambrose, N.D., 
who was employed first at the Mc- 
Cabe Elevator in Watford City, N.D. 
For the past seven years he has been 
manager of an elevator at Ambrose. 
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J. E. N. Schwenneker 


GENERAL MANAGER—J. E. N. 
Schwenneker, vice president of Na- 
tional Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, 
Sask., has been appointed general 
manager of all operations of the com- 
pany, according to an announcement 
by J. E. Dunn, president. Mr. Dunn 
said he plans to devote more of his 
time to promotional work. 


Canadian Rail 


Strike Ends 


Temporarily 


WINNIPEG — A temporary pact 
has ended the nation-wide strike be- 
tween the firemen’s union and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. The nine- 
day old strike ended late Jan. 11. 
Railway and union officials began 
immediately to get crews and equip- 
ment into operation. Trains began 
moving on Jan. 12, but most lines 
had to be cleared of snow and it was 
doubtful if transportation operations 
could be resumed on all lines until 
Jan. 15. , 

In Western Canada grain will 
again start moving in and out of 
country elevators at nearly 1,000 
points that are served exclusively by 
C.P.R. Milling company plants that 
have been shut down completely and 
others that have had running time 
seriously cut by the strike will be 
back in operation, and the flow of 
flour and grain to seaboard outlets 
for export should be back to normal 
by the middle of January. 

The contentious issue — whether 
firemen are necessary for the opera- 
tion of freight and yard diesels—will 
be reviewed by an inquiry board of 
three judges appointed by the fed- 
eral government. The board is to 
complete its findings by Oct. 1. Louis 
St. Laurent made it clear to the 
House of Commons that the board’s 
report will be ‘‘advisory.”’ He did sug- 
gest, however, that it would be dif- 
ficult for either side not to accept 
the report of the inquiry board. 
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PRICE INDEX RISES 


WINNIPEG — Canada’s consumer 
price index increased slightly from 
120.3 to 120.4 between November 
and December, according to the Bu- 
reau of Statistics. In December, 1955, 
the figure stood at 116.9. A December, 
1956, food decrease was more than 
offset by increases in four of the five 
group indexes. 
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Japanese Import Cut 
Causes Concern in 


Pacific Trade 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Indications by 
Japanese government officials that 
they propose to cut back imports of 
North American wheat have caused 
concern in west coast grain'markets. 

Announcements from Tokyo ex- 
pressed the intention of moving wheat 
buying business to Australia as a 
move to influence the Australian au- 
thorities in granting Japan most fa- 
vored nation status as part of the 
plan to build up trade between the 
two countries. 

Richard K. Baum, executive secre- 
tary of the Oregon Wheat Growers 
League, asserts that the league will 
continue its market development pro- 
gram in Japan. “The Japanese people 


need to continue large imports of 
wheat and I am confident we are 
going to get our share,” Mr. Baum 


declared. Two bumper rice crops have 
reduced the import need, but he feels 
that the intention to curtail imports 
of American wheat will be more in 
the form of a suspension rather than 
a cessation. 
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Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG — Clearances of Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour from sea- 
board ports for export dwindled to 
less than 1,160,000 bu. for the week 
ended Jan. 10. The week previous 
clearances were equivalent to 6,854,- 
000 bu. The slump was referred to 
as “one of those things” and it was 
the smallest weekly total recorded 
in possibly two years. Stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat at the Pacific seaboard 
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were in the neighborhood of 5,000,000 
bu. and at the Atlantic seaboard 
very slightly less. 

Flour exports alone were equiva- 
lent to 400,000 bu. and included 222,- 
000 for International Wheat Agree- 
ment destinations. The week pre- 
vious 840,000 bu. as flour were 
shipped for export with 25% going to 
IWA buyers. 

The IWA wheat total was 491,000 
bu. and all was for unload at Ger- 
man ports. The U.K. was the des- 
tination for 231,000 bu. of the Class 
2 total of 265,000. The remainder was 
for Rhodesia. 
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Kansas Wheat Kernel 


Conference Jan. 22 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The an- 
nual Wheat Kernel Conference at 
Kansas State College will be held 
Jan. 22-24 in Umberger Hall, the new 
extension building, Manhattan. 

Registration will begin Jan. 22 at 
8 a.m. and the conference will ad- 
journ at noon on Jan. 24. 

Purpose of the conference is to in- 
struct on wheat variety identification, 
to which most of the time will be 
devoted. 

There will be a discussion of grain 
sanitation and the proposed changes 
in grain standards. A description of 
milling research work at Kansas 
State also will be given. A banquet 
will be held at the Wareham Hotel 
Jan. 23. 

Registrations should be sent to 
Ernest Mader, Agronomy Depart- 
ment, Kansas State College, together 
with a registration fee of $5, which 
also covers the cost of the banquet. 

The Kansas W heat Improvement 
Assn. is cooperating with Kansas 
State College in sponsoring the con- 
ference. Last year’s attendance was 
the largest on record, and heavy reg- 
istration is expected again this year. 
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JOINS CONSULTANTS 


MINNEAPOLIS — George N. Wil- 
liams, for the past 14 years director 
of industrial relations for the Minne- 
sota and Ontario Paper Co., became 
executive president of Alden Elstrom 
Associates, management consultants 
effective Jan. 1. Ernest L. Holmquist, 
who has been with Elstrom Associates 
five years, has been elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of industrial engineer- 
ing. 
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21,000-ton Ship on 
Ways in Canada for 
Great Lakes Run 


PORT WELLER, ONT.—A 21,000- 
ton ship, one of the three largest 
in the Canadian fleet on the Great 
Lakes, is under construction at Port 
Weller Dry Docks, Ltd. 

J. F. Vaughan, general manager 
and secretary-treasurer of the ship- 
building firm, said the new laker is 
being built for Upper Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Transportation Co., Ltd., 
of Toronto. It will compare in size 
with the Scott Misener and T. R. 
McLagan, at present the two largest 
ships in Canada’s Great Lakes fleet. 

Expected to be ready for the open- 
ing of navigation in 1958, the new 
Upper Lakes ship will have a capac- 
ity of about 780,000 bu. wheat, and 
will be placed in the Great Lakes 
grain and ore trade, with coal-carry- 
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ing as a possibility for added busi- 
ness. 

Capt. R. B. Angus, vice president 
of Upper Lakes, said the ship is being 
built with a view to completion of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and the 
consequent growth of business. 

As yet unnamed, it will carry a 
crew of about 30 men, including the 
master and officers. All auxiliary 
equipment, such as deck machinery, 
will be electrically operated. It will 
have the latest navigational aids, in- 
cluding radar, direction-finder, echo- 
sounder and ship-to-shore telephone. 

Its 7,500 horsepower steam turbine 
will give the ship a speed of more 
than 16 miles an hour. The overall 
length will be 681 ft. 3 in. with a 
beam of 72 ft. Depth will be 37 ft. 
and draft 25 ft. 6 in. 

The ship was designed by Alex S. 
Morris, naval architect with Port 
Weller Dry Docks, Ltd., and its lines 
follow those of modern conventional 
lakers. 
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There is a lot to be said tor 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 
high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


tons, enriched $6.35@6.45, bakers’ 
short patent, in papers $5.60@5.65, 
standard $5.50@5.55. 

Texas: There was very little new 
flour business last week, amounting 
to 10%@15% of capacity. Shipping 
directions were good and running 
time was five full days. Bakers flour 
was about 15¢ higher. Other prices 
were unchanged. Quotations Jan. 11, 
in 100-lb. cottons: Extra high patent 
family $7@7.20; standard bakers, un- 
enriched $6.20@6.30; first clears, 
unenriched $5.50@5.60, delivered 
Texas common points. 

Oklahoma City: Flour trading was 
slow the past week and prices closed 
practically unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points Jan. 12, carlots: 
family short patent $6.90@7.10, 
standard patent $6.20@6.40; bakery 
unenriched short patent $6@6 10, 
95% standard patent $5.90@5, 
straight grade $5.85@5.95; truck !o's 
higher on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Sales of flour reflected 
the well-sold position of most pro- 
spective customers in the central 
states during the week ending Jan. 
14. Total sales were estimated at 
around 25% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity. ! 

Observers now doubt that any busi- 
ness will develop on a broad basis 
until the situation changes. They 
note that prices were up last week 
about 15¢ sack, reflecting higher 
costs. However, with most buyers 
holding inventories, there is little in- 
centive to book ahead. The trade ex- 
pects little to be done until the price 
situation eases, or something occurs 
to make buying more urgent. 

Quotations Jan. 14: Spring top 
patent $6.05@6.40, standard $5.95@ 
6.30, clear $5.65@6.20; hard winter 
short $5.80@6.15, 95% patent $5.70 


@6.05, clear $5.95; family flour $7.60; © 


soft winter high ratio $7.65@7.75, 
soft winter short patent $6.90@7.59, 
standard $6.65@6.74, clear $5.85; 
cookie and cracker flour, in papers 
$5.95. 


St. Louis: Flour demand last week 
was extremely light. Spotty amounts 
of soft wheat flour were sold. Hard 
winters and springs were almost flat, 
however. Many bakers are heavily 
booked ahead. Small bakers continue 
to buy on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

- Shipping directions were good. Clears 
and low grades continued slow. Pack- 
age goods are holding up well. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 11, in 100-lb. cotton 
sacks on family top soft patent $6.55, 
top hard $7.15, ordinary $6.20. 100-Ib. 
paper sacks: Bakers cake $7.65, pas- 
try $5.70; soft straight $6.15, clears 
$5.85; hard winter short patent $6.05, 
standard patent $5.90, clears $5.25; 
spring wheat short patent $6.50, 
standard $6.35, clears $6.20. 


East 


Buffalo: There wasn’t much activ- 
ity in the flour market last week. 
Sales of spring wheat flour were 
nominal and confined mostly to oc- 


casional fill-in lots. Consumers 
haven’t used as much flour as they 
had anticipated, and, consequently, 
most are pretty well covered on the 
books and not interested in making 
forward commitments. 

Some consumers have withheld 
from the market and hope for better 
prices after the first of the year. 
But so far there has been no indica- 
tion of any weakening in the struc- 
tures. In fact, spring wheat flour 
moved up 4¢ during the week. 

Sales of other types were nominal. 
Kansas wheat flour edged 1¢ lower. 
Clears and soft wheat flours held 
unchanged. 

Farmers in the Southwest appar- 
ently are in no hurry to sell their 
wheat. Loan values are above the 
market, but the _ difference isn’t 
enough to induce them to sell their 
wheat. Under the law, they have un- 
til March 31 to make a decision, and 
it’s too early to foretell the results. 

Local bakeries are complaining 
that sales volume is down. They can’t 
pinpoint the reason for the decline, 
but appear to be caught in a cost- 
price squeeze. Their dilemma hasn’t 
been alleviated by any rise in sales 
volume. 

Export activity was draggy in 
spots last week, due to the lack of 
available shipping space and ex- 
change difficulties in the Middle East. 
Greece, Ceylon and France figured 
prominently among the larger deals. 

Flour output here was_ sharply 
above a week ago, and substantially 
above a year ago. 

Two mills put in a full 7-day week, 
one worked 62% days, one 6 days, one 


524 days and the remaining mill 5 
days. 

Quotations Jan. 11: Spring family 
$7.65, spring high gluten $7.15@7.30, 
spring short $6.70@6.85, spring stan- 
dard $6.65@6.75, spring straight 
$6.60, spring first clear $6.39@6.42; 
hard winter short $6.74@6.79, hard 
winter standard $6.59@6.64, hard 
winter first clear $6.29; soft winter 
short patent $8.43@8.44, soft winter 
standard $7.51@7.73, soft winter 
straight $6.50@6.73, soft winter first 
clear $5.70@5.78. 

New York: The flour market con- 
tinued to follow its slow pattern of 
recent weeks, with little activity re- 
ported and prices moving in a narrow 
range, further deterring buying inter- 
est. 

In most cases fairly comfortable 
balances were reported and, barring 
an unanticipated sharp price break, 
market observers do not anticipate 
an early change in the current pat- 
tern. 

Directions on most flours were de- 
scribed as fair, with the exception of 
semolina where shipping orders were 
reported definitely improved follow- 
ing the recent lag. 

Quotations Jan. 11: Spring short 
patent $6.76@6.86, standard patent 
$6.66@6.76, high gluten $7.21@7.31, 
clears $6.40@6.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.61@6.71, straights $6.41@ 
6.51; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.80@ 
7.40; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.95@6.60, high ratio $6.90@8.25; 
family $7.65. 

Boston: Flour 
tremely quiet in 
last week. Price 


trading was ex- 
the local market 
fluctuations were 
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inconsequential as far as attracting 
any buying interest. Springs fluc- 
tuated in a narrow price range, and 
finally closed unchanged, from a 
week earlier. Hard winter eased 3¢ 
for the week, while the only price 
variation in the soft wheat flours 
took place in Pacific types, which 
broadened the existing price range 
by declining 6¢ on the inside and 
advancing 15¢ on the top side. 

Dealers reported that only a few 
sales were consummated during the 
week, with the volume quite limited 
and definitely in the jobbing cate- 
gory. Bakers, however, were report- 
ed to be watching price trends close- 
ly, and it was expected that any sub- 
stantial price decline in the south- 
western flours would immediately at- 
tract some extended covering. At 
the moment the trade is well cov- 
ered in springs, and it would take a 
substantial break to induce any real 
trading activity in that type of flour. 

Quotations Jan. 12: Spring short 
patents $6.76@6.86, standards $6.66 
@6.76, high gluten $7.21@7.31, first 
clears $6.32@6.62; hard winter short 
patents $6.62@6.72, standards $6.42 
@6.52; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.82 
@7.46, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.97@6.62, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.82@8.17; family $7.67. 

Philadelphia: With the local flour 
market continuing to drift back and 
forth in a narrow range, the princi- 
pal characteristic continued to be 
dullness. Mill representatives saw 
little likelihood of an _ important 
change in the over-all picture unless 
prices undergo a sharp downward 
revision. They reported that this 
thinking was based upon talks dur- 
ing regular calls upon customers 
which made it increasingly clear that 
cost-consciousness remains as_ the 
main stumbling block to an accelera- 
tion in purchasing. 

Most bakers and jobbers have no 
pressing need for replenishment. 
They are still working off previously- 
acquired supplies, and some of these 
are said to be ample for more than 
two months. This situation is_ be- 
lieved to prevail in both springs and 
hard winters. Current transactions 
in both types are of the hand-to- 
mouth variety. Bakery business is 
holding its own, aided by colder 
weather. 

Quotations, 100 lb. cotton sack 
basis, Jan. 11: Spring high gluten 
$7.20@7.30, short patent $6.70@6.80, 
standard $6.65 @6.75, first clear $6.50 
@6.60; hard winter short patent 
$6.45@6.55, standard $6.35@6.45; 
soft winter, nearby $5.65@5.75. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of hard Kansas, 
springs, soft wheat pastry and cake 
flours were small the last week. 
Pastry and cake flour inquiries were 
fairly good, but, as a flour salesman 
said, “There is not much interest in 
buying.” Bakeries were figuring 
their profits and losses for 1956. One 
bakery which uses 40,000 sacks of 
flour a year said the increase in 
freight rates would increase his over- 
head $1,200. Bakers appear to ac- 
cept the high operating costs, but 
say that it will take a long time to 
get increased prices for bread or 
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cakes from the customers. Family 
patents were sold last week as a re- 
sult of 40¢ shipping discounts, but 
not in the amounts hoped for. Ship- 
ping directions were pretty good, but 
there is a feeling that sales and ship- 
ping directions will soon be much 
better because of an expected expir- 
ation of earlier commitments. 
Quotations Jan. 11, 100-lb. cotton 
sack basis: Hard winter standard 
patent $6.24@6.45, medium patent 
$6.34@6.50, short patent $6.44@6.55; 
spring wheat standard patent $6.40 
@6.71, medium patent $6.45@6.76, 
short patent $6.50@6.86; first clear 
$6.50@6.75; high gluten $6.95@7.26; 
advertised family patents $7.65, un- 
advertised family patents $7.05@ 
7.21; pastry and cake flours $6.28@ 


8.04. 
South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
rather quiet during the week, with 
only normal interest shown in fu- 
ture purchases. However, some fair- 
ly steady immediate to 30-day ship- 
ment business prevailed, with hard 
winters enjoying the greater per- 
centage of the sales. Moderate 
amounts of hard winters were sold 
to trade, pio generally limit their 
purchases td 30 days. Northern 
springs experienced much _ slower 
sales, with even smaller amounts be- 
ing involved, except some round lots 
of blended spring and hard winter. 


With the continued advance in 
soft winters, buyers showed no in- 
clination to make future contracts 


or even to cover replacements. Cake 
flour business was of a routine na- 
ture. Family flour sales were ex- 
tremely quiet, with a percentage of 
the trade holding purchasing to near- 
by requirements. 

Shipping directions showed a slight 
falling off, although still fairly good. 
Stocks on hand are now larger than 
at any time during the entire crop 
season. 

Export flour sales were exception- 
ally quiet to Europe and the Latin 
American countries, with the excep- 
tion of Brazil, which purchased a 
round lot of hard winters. There is 
increasing interest in the Middle 
East, but no commitments to date. 

New Orleans quotations, in car- 
lots, packed in 100 lb. multiwall 
papers: Hard winter bakery short 
patent $6.05@6.20, standard $5.90@ 
6.05, first clear $5.30@5.60; spring 
wheat bakery short patent $6.50@ 
6.70, standard $6.30@6.50, first clear 
$5.80@6.10, high gluten $6 85@7.05; 
soft wheat short patent $6.10@6.45, 
straight $5.70@6, first clear $5.10@ 
5.55, high ratio cake $6.65@7; Pa- 
cific Coast cake $6.95@7.25, pastry 
$6.40 @6.55. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
steady to strong with business rather 
quiet, but with millers enjoying tine 
best backlogs they have had for some 
time. Recent price advances in wheat 
have pushed virtually all of the do- 
mestic buyers into the market in 
the past month or so, and export 
business has been satisfactory, if not 
heavy. Thus, millers find themselves 


with a good backlog of orders on 
hand, and are content to play the 


market on a day-to-day basis so far 
as prices are concerned. Quotations 
Jan. 11: family patent $8.20, b'uestem 
$7.02, bakery $6.97, pastry $6.78. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The week was 
not marked by any great activity in 
flour business, either for the export 
or domestic markets. The shut-down 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
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because of the strike of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, has caused the closure of 
some flour mills, and has reduced 
the operations of others. 


So far, flour prices have not been 
increased to offset the rise in freight 
rates. Quotations Jan. 11: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@ 
6.10 in 100-lb. cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.70 
@5 in 100-lb. papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

There is little or no demand for 
winter wheat flour. Quotations Jan. 
11: $5.20, 100-lb., in export cottons, 


f.a.s. Halifax. 

Offerings of winter wheat were 
fairly plentiful, though buyers are 
not too anxious to increase their 


holdings at this particular time. Con- 


sequently, there has been a slight 
reduction in price. Quotations Jan. 
11: $1.82@1.84 bu. f.o.b. shipping 
point. 


Winnipeg: The complete stoppage 
of transportation facilities on Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway lines because of 
strike action taken by firemen has 
upset the flour business in Canada. 
Movements are restricted to Cana- 
dian National Railway lines and 
trucks. To date, there is no indicated 
shortage of supplies in any particu- 
lar districts, and so long as roads 
do not become blocked with snow, 
trucks can service communities 
served solely by CPR trains. Prices 
are unchanged. Export demand was 
steady, but movement to the sea- 
board was confined to CNR outlets. 
Export flour clearances for the week 
ended Jan. 10 amounted to 171,500 
sacks, of which 96,500 were taken by 
IWA countries. The week previous 
365,500 sacks cleared for export, and 
included only 89,500 sacks for IWA 
countries. Quotations Jan. 12: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, in cotton 100’s, $5.70 
@6, second patents, cottons $5.45@ 
5.75, second patents to bakers, paper 
100’s $5@5.15; all prices cash car- 
lots. 

Vancouver: The export flour trade 
continued in the doldrums last week. 
This was especially true in the case 
of the Philippines where buying, 
contrary to expectations, has been 
very slow. It was anticipated that 
in view of the projected increase in 
ocean freight rates of $3.50 ton the 
middle of next month, Manila buy- 
ers would be placing substantial or- 
ders. Now it appears that this busi- 
ness will not materialize. 

Flour exporters here experienced a 
particularly difficult period during 
the week due to the strike on the 
C.P.R. Since most of the prairie 
mills are located along that line, no 
cars could be moved. There was a 
further difficulty at most of the ter- 
minal docks here served by the C.P. 
R., with the result that cars enroute 
could not be unloaded and shippers 
had to be content with the limited 
amounts of flour coming in on other 
lines. 

The result of all this was that 
many shippers were not able to com- 
plete shipments and vessels cleared 
with only part shipments. 

However, the worst tieup here was 
in connection with grain. The port 
elevators were overbooked for Janu- 
ary loading. Since two-thirds of the 
prairie grain coming here for export 
moves on the strikebound C.P.R., 
stocks hit the lowest level in years. 
Compared to a working capacity of 
nearly 20,000,000 bu., local terminal 
stocks were down to a little over 
5,000,000 bu. At the same time, more 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 


prompt delivery: 





All quotations on 








Chicago Mpls. Kans. City 
ce, PLE CORE CC ee $...@7.60 $6.20@7.35 $...@ 
oo ee re 6.05 @6.40 a conte 
Spring Big MiMteR .....cccccrses ~--@... 6.42@6.52 — 
oo rr rere ee -+-@... 5.97@6.07 con® 
ee 5.95@6.30 5.87@5.97 — 
SE. v.60. 6'6 6-3-0 4:00.0 048 p80 ee ee rr re oe 
ag. a a eer 5.65@6.20 5.67@5.92 ee, Pee 
Hard winter family ............. oP 5:0 -@ ... 6.30@7.20 
Hard winter short ......... -..» 5.80@6.15 a ».74@5.80 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.704 6.05 @ 5.64@5.70 
Hard winter first clear .......... ---@5.95 a 5.05 @ 5.25 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.90@7.59 a  w0% 
Soft winter standard ........... 6.65 @6.74 a a 
Sott winter straight .......0.6: . sop aes a oss , a 
Soft winter first clear .......00+% -.-@5.85 ee coo 
Rye flour, white 5.30@5.31 5.00@5.02 .@ 
ee Es nn e-e ae sacccee 14.55@4.56 4.25@4,27 ain 

New York Phila. Boston 
Spring family “pws yee wan? ea a 
Spring high gluten ......... 7.21@7.31 7.20@7.30 
Spring short eaos2 6.76@6.86 6.70@6.80 
Sprimg wmiamGard  ...sccsses 6.66@6.76 6.65@6.75 
primey BESt GIORE 2c ccc cccccveces 6.40@6.60 6.50@6,60 
Hard winter short re 6.61@6.71 6.45@6.55 
Hard winter standard ........... --@ 6.35@6.45 
Hard winter first clear eer es . we 
Sekt winter Gamelly 2.2... cease os ae. @ 

Soft winter short patent ........ lee a 

Bott Witter GETRIBME oc ccic cecccccs 5.95 @ 6.60 a 

Soft winter first clear ao ons -@ 

Rye flour, white ...... 5.80@5.90 ..@ 
Semolina, blend, bulk o@ os ee 
i. Ee Pee $...@8.20 Spring top patent oe Ae 
PRUOREOE® acc pinceceserwedon -..@7.02 DG: rca vesenceses 
Bakery grades ......... @6.97 Winter exportst ...... 
a. a ere “6.78 


*100-lb. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. 


liam and British Columbia boundary. 


tBakery w 


Montreal. 


rheat flour in 100-Ib. 


**For delivery 


basis of carload lots, 


St. Louis Buffalo 

$...@6.55 $...@7.65 
-@ ... %15@7.30 
-a -..-@ 


-46.50 6.70@6.85 
-@6.35 6.65@6.75 
ie - 46.60 








-@. ee 
-@6.20 6.39@6.42 
sO a0 ooc@ «ne 
-- 426.05 6.74@6.79 
-@5.90 6.59@6.64 
-@5.25 -..@6,29 
.@ 8.43@ 8.44 
-@... %61@7.73 
sa 6.50@6.73 
@ ... 5.70@5.78 
-.@5.66 5.94@6.05 
-@4.91 5.19@5.30 
Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
$7.05@7.65 $...@ 
-@ 6.854 


6.50@6.86 6.50@ 
6.404@6.71 6.30@ 
6.50@6.75 5.80@6 
6.44@6.55 6.05@ 
6.24@6.45 5.90@ 
-.-@ 
.a 

a 








ns as 
5.694 5.78 
.@ 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
5.8046.00 $5.70@6.00 
4.70@5.00 5.00@5.15 
. @5.20 a er 


between Ft. Wil- 


papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


ee 
Standard midds. 
Flour midds. .. 


Red dog 


Bran 
Shorts 
Mill 


run 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Chicago 
$48.50@ 49.00 
48.50 @49.00 
50.00 @51.00 
19.50@ 52.00 


Minneapolis 
$45.00@ 45.50 
45.00@ 45.50 
-@ 46.50 
17.504 50.50 
Kansas City 
$42.50@43.00 


St. Louis 
$47.00@ 47.50 
$2.25 @42.75 46.50@47.00 
oD oc. shone 
Bran 
$50.00@51.00 
42.00 @46.00 


Buffalo 
$51.00@ 52.25 0 
51.50@53 





Philadelphia 
- @57.50 
- @58.00 


based on car 


Boston 
$58.50@59.00 
58.75 @ 59.00 


52.00 @54.00 DP ores co oe 
52.00 @54.00 .@ 58.50 6p ae 
Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
$19.00@50.00 $52.00@53.50 $....@ 
19.00@ 50.00 51.50 @52.75 csoee 
Leer 54.00@ 54.75 418.00 @ 49.90 
Shorts Middlings 


$54.00@ 55.00 
42.004 45.00 


$59.00@ 60.00 
48.00@ 52.00 





UNITED 


STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Jan. 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Afloat 
Duluth 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 


New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 


Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Salina 

Toledo 
Wichita 


Totals 


of 


tats oe ae 600% 9, 
i000 ee eeees 7,998 4 


grain in the U.S. 


7-Wheat—,  -—Corn— 











as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
5, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 





\ -Oats—, -——Rye—, -Barley— 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 
1,683 3,878 2,042 1,021 141 873 225 28 378 452 

826 133 1 3 - 170 7 15 2 

10,430 19,230 7,059 2,883 293 827 4,458 733 

139 648 1,969 136 137 953 310 

9,657 13,571 16,621 2,352 2,005 2,268 6 34 
765 he 26 327 866 660 at 

21,447 29,622 784 6,607 542 1,334 15,708 3,024 
49,674 47,681 21 19 ve - - 

22,643 38,089 704 534 14 { 49 28 

2,606 3,841 32 35 360 191 14 

26 24,918 - , - 1 - 2 
6,439 4,109 2,009 638 117 ; if + es 

32,805 2,824 2,149 250 533 191 196 142 119 

1,952 2,281 1,318 540 675 13 -. 1,192 1,071 

29,594 4,013 1,642 5,754 4,651 1,573 1,170 7,280 2,451 

416 j 5 87 32 1 90 46 126 

2,193 3 133 108 116 97 1,567 

22,238 KA : “= a - es 

9,128 6, 238 1,068 273 112 33 29 

1,700 2, 82 48 58 66 42 se 

1,406 35 146 49 2 s 181 

2.196 3,3 425 675 18 is 

19,316 2, 1,788 1,421 ae 60 17 

10,743 4, 119 124 0 72 30 23 

10,691 5,934 4,171 794 886 10 128 5 44 

30,393 267 10 3 ae 12 te 

345,332 380,310 69,924 49,036 21,730 26,083 6,952 7,419 30,705 10,587 





GRAIN FUTURES 


—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 


























WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis — ——Chicago —— --—Kansas City—— Minneapolis 
May July Mar. May July Sept. Mar. May July Mar. May 
es Seer ee 232% 230% 2421 z 229 230% 230% 229% 225% 338% 340 
Oe BD 21005 230 240% 228 229% 230% 229% 224% 339 340% 
Ss TD anawee 230% 240% 228 230 230% 229% 224% 341 342% 
Ce ee 231% #241 237% 228 229% 231% 229% 339% 341 
PS | eer 231% 242 238 228% 230% 231% 2297 , 339% 341 
7--CORN— - RYE »' 2 OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May Mar. May May July Mar. May Mar. May Mar. May 
Jan. 7 ....136% 139% 147% 149% 134% 133% 151 78% 76 71 
Jan. 8 ..135% 138% 146% 147% 132% 131% 150 78 76 71% 
Jan. 9 ....135% 138% 147% 149% 134 132% 151 78 76% 71% 
Jan. 10 ...136 138% 146% 148% 133 131% 150 78% 76% 71% 
Jan, 11 135% 139 147% 149 133% 132% 150% 79% 77% 72% 
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NEW 


WRAPPER—Welsh’s Bakery, 
Reno, Nev., used the “Miss Package 
of 1956,” Giselle D-Are, to introduce 
its new “taste excitement” waxed 
paper wrapper at the Western Pack- 
aging exposition in Los Angeles. The 
wrapper features realistic full-color 
illustrations of a rolled roast beef 
in two serving suggestions: In a sand- 
wich, and served with buttered toast 
on a plate lunch. The wrapper was 
designed for the Western Waxide 
Specialty Packaging Division of 
Crown Zellerbach. San Leandro, Cal. 





than 15 ships a day were In port to 
take grain cargoes. 

Domestic supplies of flour and 
cereals were also sharply curtailed, 
but supplies were ample for the 
short time the strike was on. Quota- 
tions Jan. 11: Hard wheat grinds, 
first patents in cottons $5.95 ecwt.; 
bakers’ patents $4.90 in paper bags 
and $5.10 in cottons; Ontario pastry 
to the trade $6.20; Ontario cake flour 


$7.35. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices ad- 
vanced $1.50@2.50 during the week 
ending Jan. 11, principally as the re- 
sult of intensified buying of bran and 
standard middlings. The lively busi- 
ness situation was a continuation of 
selling to feed dealers and mixers 
which had started the previous week, 
following a holiday lull. A more ac- 
tive pace became noticeable Jan. 9, 
and the prices of bran and midds. 
advanced accordingly, buoyed by zero 
weather and diminishing supplies in 
some places. 

Quotations Jan. 11: Bran $45@ 
45.50, standard midds. $45@45.50, 
flour midds. $46.50, red dog $47.50@ 
50.50. 

Kansas City: A strong demand from 
the central states for southwestern 
millfeeds has combined with moderate 
local demand to give the local mill- 
feed market a firm undertone. Feed, 
particularly bran, reportedly is mov- 
ing into Chicago, Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin markets that southwestern inter- 
ests have not served in some time. 
Production of millfeed in the South- 
west picked up last week after the 
holiday lull. However, the steady de- 
mand has kept anything from press- 
ing and prices have advanced $1 to 
$1.75 from the level of a week ago. 
Bulk shorts and midds. show the 
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most strength. Supplies are obtain- 
able at the quoted prices. Quotations 
Jan. 14, carlots, Kansas City: Bran 
$42.50@43, shorts $42.25@ 42.75, sack- 
ed; bran $38.75@39.25, shorts $39.50 
@40, middlings $39@39.50, bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
for nearby, was good last week, with 
offerings insufficient. Bran and shorts 
were up 75¢@$1 ton. Quotations Jan. 
11, basis Kansas City: bran $42.25@ 
42.75, shorts $42@42.50. 

Salina: Demand was good for bran 
and slow for shorts. Bran was $1 per 
ton higher and shorts $1.50 ton high- 
er. Supply of bran was scarce but 
shorts were plentiful. Quotations, 
Jan. 10, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$42.50@43, gray shorts $42@ 42.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand was good the 
past week for millfeeds, largely from 
jobbers and feeders. Demand still ex- 
ceeds supply, reflecting cold weather 
and winter feeding. Bran and shorts 
were $1 higher than a week ago. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, pr ton. 
sacked: Bran $42.25@42.75, shorts 
$41.75 @ 42.50. 

Oklahoma City: Feeds were fair!y 
firm with improved sales in the lat- 
ter part of the week. Quotations Jan. 
11, straight cars: bran $44.75@ 45.75, 
mill run $44.63, shorts $44.50@45.50; 
mixed or pool cars $1 higher on a'] 
classes. 

Fort Worth: The demand for mill- 
feed was fairly active last week, and 
offerings were moderate, with a firm 
undertone. Quotations Jan. 11, in 
burlaps: Bran and gray shorts $49@ 
50, delivered Texas common points; 
$1 higher than one week previous. 

Chicago: Millfeeds met only a slow 
demand in the central states during 
the week ending Jan. 14, although 
prices showed increases. Traders said 
the advances came on the heels of 
higher prices for soybean meal, 
hominy feed and other feed ingredi- 
ents. Quotations: Bran $4850@49, 
standard midds. $48.50@ 49, flour 
midds, $50@51, red dog $49.50@52. 

St. Louis: Demand for feeds was 
good, and the price trend was higher. 
Supplies were adequate. Quotations 
Jan. 11: Bran $47@47.50 ton; shorts 
$46.50 @47, St. Louis switching limits. 


Boston: A sudden drop in the avail- 
able supply of millfeeds spurred buy- 
ing interest in the local market last 
week. Tightness of the supply, report- 
ed to stem from lighter operation 
schedules at flour mills, pushed bran 
$2.50 to $3 higher and middlings $1.75 
to $2 above the previous week’s clos- 


‘ing levels. The increased buying in- 


terest, however, was generally con- 
fined to spot or nearby needs. Very 
little extended commitment business 
was reported. Quotations Jan. 12: 
Bran $58.50@59, standard middlings 
$58.75 @59. 

Buffalo: Millfeeds strengthened and 
shipping positions became very tight 
last week under the influence of after 
the first of the year spot buying. Mix- 
ers with inventories run down re- 
entered the market in force. All 
wanted immediate shipment, and 
none would make any forward com- 
mitments. Their concerted buying, 
coupled with lighter flour mill run- 
ning time and the increase in freight 
rates, drove prices higher. Early in 
the week middlings were more in de- 
mand than bran. At mid-week the 
trend was reversed and bran became 
tighter and middlings positions easier. 
Mill running time ranged from 5 to 6 
days. Bran ended up $2.50@3.50, 
middlings gained $2@2.50, and heavy 
feeds rose $1 to $2. Quotations Jan. 
11: Bran $51@52.25, standard midds. 
$51.50@53, flour midds. $52@54, red 
dog $52@54. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 


slow the first of the week, but show- 
ed strength the latter part. Cold 
weather and the prospect of bad 
roads over the week-end prompted 
larger retail sales. Supplies in all 
lines continued plentiful, with imme- 
diate deliveries available. Quotations 
Jan. 11, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$55.64@55.85, standard midds. $55 85 
@56.64, flour midds. $58.85@59.14, 
red dog $59.85@61.14. 

Philadelphia: The loca] millfeed 
market was mixed last week and 
underwent its first price revision in 
about a month. The changes resulted 
in virtually no improvement in de- 
mand, however. The Jan. 11 list of 
quotations showed bran up $2 from 
the previous week, to $57.50. A $1 ad- 
dition put standard midds. at $58. 
Red dog slipped $2.50, to $58.50. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
strength>2ned considerably during the 
week. with bran advancing $1 and 
shorts $1.25, making a new high for 
January. Inquiries from mixers and 
iobbers were mostly for bran and 
middlings, to fill orders already on 
hand. Offerings from most mills were 
spotty and scarce for immediate, with 
the mill grind inadequate to the de- 
mand. Futures were strong across 
the board. Quotations Jan. 11: Bran 
$52@53.50, middlings $54@ 54.75, 
shorts $51.50@52.75. 


Seattle: Millfeed continued tight, 
with a good demand and with most 
shippers considerably behind on their 
commitments. Heavy California de- 
mand and heavy local demand re- 
duced production over the holidays, 
and a firmer barley market, too, 
contributed to the pressure on mill- 
feed to a point where spot cars were 
very hard to find, and were held at a 
premium. At the close of the week, 
prices ranged from $48 to $49 ton 
delivered, sacked, at common transit 
points. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
stationary on a firm market during 
the past week, with demand and sup- 
ply about equal. Mills operated at 
capacity 7 days. They are booked 
through January. Quotations Jan. 11: 
Red bran and millrun $46, midds. $51. 
To Denver: Red bran and millrun 
$53, midds. $58. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $53.50, midds. 
$58.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


Vancouver: Domestic supplies from 
prairie points were badly disrupted 
during the C.P.R. rail strike, and 
some houses had to pay a premium 
for supplies brought from _ prairie 
mills served by the C.N.R. Settlement 
of the strike over the weekend is ex- 
pected to permit adequate supplies to 
reach here soon. Cash car quotations, 
Jan. 11. papers with 50¢ more if pack- 
ed in jutes: Bran $50, shorts $53, 
middlings $56. 


Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds was 
not strong. But with reduced produc- 
tion by mills on strike-bound Canadi- 
an Pacific Railway lines, prices held 
firm. The movement of supplies from 
Western Canada to British Columbia 
and Eastern Canada has been pared 
sharply and restricted to Canadian 
National Railway transportation fa- 
cilities. Sales in the three Prairie 
Provinces were small. Quotations Jan. 
12: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $42@46 in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Alberta 
$5 more; shorts $42@45 in the three 
prairie provinces; midds. $48@52 in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Alberta 
$2 less; all prices cash carlots; smal] 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 


Toronto-Montreal: The market re- 
mained strong, with supply not too 
plentiful. Quotations Jan. 11: Bran 
$50@51, shorts $54@55, midds. $59@ 
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60, net cash terms, 
mixed or straight 
Montreal. 


included, 
Toronto- 


bags 
cars, 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye sales for the 
week were small and spotty. But 
prices remained firm, apparently sup- 
ported by a general belief that sup- 
plies are low and that buying should 
develop very soon. Quotations Jan. 11: 
Pure white $5@5.02, medium $4.80@ 
4.82, dark $4.25@4.27. 

Chicago: Rye flour found only a 
scattered demand in the _ central 
states during the week ending Jan 
12. The trade seems to think prospec- 
tive buyers are fairly well sold for 
the time being, and that only fill-in 
sales can be expected, unless an im- 
portant market turn occurs. Quota- 
tions: White $5.30@5.31, medium 
$5.10@5.11, dark $4.55 @4.56. 

St. Louis: The demand was fair, 
and the trend 5¢ up for the week. 
Supplies were ample, sales and ship- 
ping directions fair. Quotations Jan. 
11: Pure white $5.66, medium $5.46, 
dark $4.91, rye meal $5.16. 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Jan. 11: White $5.94@6.05, 
medium $5.74@5.80, dark $5.19@5.30. 


Philadelphia: The local rye market 
rebounded last week to wipe out two 
week-to-week declines. However, the 
development failed to inspire any 
changes in buying attitudes, and 
hand-to-mouth dealings appeared to 
account for all transactions. The Jan. 
11 quotation on rye white of $5.80@ 
5.90 compared with $5.70@5.80 the 
previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales consist- 
ed only of fill-ins to cover urgent 
needs. Directions were good. It is 
anticipated that both directions and 
sales will increase in the next few 
weeks as stocks are getting low. Quo- 
tations Jan. 11: Pure white No. 1 
$5.69 @5.78, medium $5.49@5.58, dark 
$4.94@5.03, blended $6.58@6.68, rye 
meal $5.19@5.28. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal was moderate and prices 
steady. Stocks were sufficient for im- 
mediate demands. Quotations Jan. 12: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65, oatmeal in 100-Ib. sacks $6.65@ 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces; 
all prices cash carlots. 

Toronto-Montreal: Trade in rolled 
oats and oatmeal was routine, with 
supplies adequate. Prices remained 
steady. Quotations Jan. 11: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal 
in 100-lb. cottons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 
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Fred N. Barton, 
Retired Milling 


Executive, Dies 


ELYRIA, OHIO—Fred N. Barton, 
who retired as secretary and treas- 
urer of United Mills Co., a subsidi- 
ary of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 10 
years ago, died at his home in Elyria 
Jan. 4. 

Mr. Barton was well known in the 
grain and milling trade in the Cen- 
tral States, making his first acquain- 
tance with the industry at New Lex- 
ington, Ohio. Later he served as 
grain buyer and accountant with the 
Mansfield Milling Co. and the Fed- 
eral Milling Co. at Mansfield, Ohio. 

Mr. Barton joined United Mills at 
Grafton, Ohio, 35 years ago and was 
general traffic manager of the firm 
as well as an executive officer until 
his retirement in 1947. 
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E. G. Muir 


E. G. Muir to Head 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


Sales Section 


ST. LOUIS—E. G. Muir, sales man- 
ager for the Omaha sales division of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has been named 
to head a newly designated sales de- 
velopment section of the company’s 
general sales department in St. Louis. 
Announcement was made by H. V. 
Howes, vice president and director of 
sales, to whom Mr. Muir will report. 

Mr. Muir will supervise Bemis sales 
management methods and procedures, 
advertising and publicity, trade ex- 
tension, and sales personnel selection 
and training. He joined the Bemis 
organization in 1949 as a salesman at 
Omaha, and was made an administra- 
tive assistant there in 1951. He was 
named sales manager in 1953. 
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C. W. Brabender 
To Address Chicago 
Production Club 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Bakery 
Production Club will meet at the 
Midland Hotel in the Chicago loop Feb. 
12 at 5:30 p.m. C. W. Brabender, con- 
sulting engineer, will give a talk on 
“Further Developments in Flour Per- 
formance and Dough Machining Con- 
trol in Highly Mechanized Bake 
Shops.” Dr. Brabender has done a 
great deal to reveal the secrets of flour 
quality. It is felt by some that he is 
ahead of his time with his practical 
applications of a great creative in- 
sight, according to club spokesmen. 
However, he will bring his audience 
up to date at this meeting. 

It is suggested that reservations be 
made in advance with the club secre- 
tary, Ed Kapalka, c/o the Bryo Co., 
431 E. Illinois St., Chicago. 
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William H. Regan Dies 


After Long Illness 


MINNEAPOLIS—William H. Re- 
gan, 73, former vice president of 
Regan Bros. Bakery here until his 
family sold the business in 1929, died 
Dec. 27 in Santa Cruz, Cal., following 
a long illness. 

Mr. Regan was born in Minneapolis 
and had lived in Santa Cruz since 
1929. He is survived by his widow, 
Hazel, who resides in Santa Cruz; a 
brother, Jacob S. of Minneapolis; 
and a sister, Mrs. William G. King, 
living in Panama City, Fla. 
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J. H. Day Co. Merges 
With Diversifying 
Machinery Company 


CINCINNATI — Harold R. Le- 
Blond, president of the Cleveland Au- 
tomatic Machine Co., Cincinnati, has 
announced its merger with the J. H. 
Day Co., Inc., also of Cincinnati. The 
name of the continuing corporation 
is the Cleveland Automatic Machine 
Co. Day operations will be continued 
as the J. H. Day Co. Division of 
the Cleveland company. The merger 
of the two companies is part of the 
expansion and diversification pro- 
gram of the R. K. LeBlond Machine 
Tool Co. which owns the Cleveland 
Automatic Machine Co., founded in 
1891. 

The J. H. Day Co. was founded in 
1887 and is one of the leading com- 
panies which builds processing ma- 
chinery. This equipment is used in 
the baking, paint and varnish, print- 
ing ink, chemical, rubber, pharmaceu- 
tical, cosmetic, paper and pulp and 
food industries. 

Future production of both ‘Cleve- 
land’ and ‘Day’ products will be per- 
formed in the company’s two plants, 
one of which has recently been ex- 
panded. 

New Officers of the Cleveland Auto- 
matic Machine Co., elected Jan. 2, 
are Harold R. LeBlond, president, 
Nicholas Peay, executive vice presi- 
dent, Richard E. LeBlond, vice presi- 
dent, Martin Miller (formerly J. H. 
Day president) vice president, John 
Prohaska, vice president, Robert V. 
Leighton, Jr., secretary and assistant 
treasurer, and Frank Stenger, treas- 
urer and assistant secretary. 
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Harold D. LeMar Heads 
P. F. Petersen Bakery 


OMAHA—Harold D. LeMar, for- 
mer vice president of the P. F. Peter- 
sen Baking Co., has been elected 
president of the company, succeeding 
Milton Petersen, Sr., who died re- 
cently. 

Mr. LeMar has been with the com- 
pany for a number of years, holding 
offices as secretary-treasurer and vice 
president. He returned to the com- 
pany following extensive service as a 
colonel with the U.S. Army during 
World War II, and he also had 23 
months’ service in the first world war. 

During the Korean conflict he was 
chief of the bakery section, Office of 
Price Stabilization. He is married to 
the sister of the late Mr. Petersen. 
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St. Joseph Exchange 


Names 5 Directors 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Five directors 
have been elected by the St. Joseph 
Grain Exchange. The directors will 
meet for the annual dinner and elec- 
tion of officers on Jan. 15 at Hotel 
Robidoux. 

K. B. Clark, Ken Clark Grain Co.; 
J. D. McKee, McKee Grain Co.; Ar- 
thur E. Frank, Dannen Mills, and 
Fred Nuzum, Bartlett & Co., were 
elected to two-year terms. Elected to 
a one-year term was Marshall E. 
Faith, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.. 
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Dividend Declared 


KANSAS CITY—The _ Standard 
Milling Co., a Delaware Corp., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 5¢ 
a share on class “A” and class “B” 
common stock of the corporation, 
payable Feb. 15, 1957, to stockholders 
of record Feb. 1, 1957. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Daniel J. Kennedy, area represen- 
tative for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
been named second vice president of 
the Northeastern Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers Representa- 
tives. 


Callers at Millers National Federa- 
tion offices in Chicago last week in- 
cluded John W. Bailey, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Birkett Mills, 
Penn Yan, N.Y., and Charles B. Mc- 
Leod, president of Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn. 

we 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
attended a meeting of the board of 
directors of the federation in St. 
Louis, Mo. Jan. 8. 

* 

H. H. Lampman, executive director 
of the Wheat Flour Institute, attend- 
ed a meeting of the operating com- 
mittee of the Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute in Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 8. 

& 

Richard T, O’ Brien of the Contin- 
ental Grain Co., Buffalo, has been 
appointed vice president of the West- 
ern New York State Chapter of Na- 
tional Defense Transportation Assn. 


Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
has announced the appointment of 
12 leading executives to the public 
affairs committee of GMA for 1957. 
George H. Coppers, president of the 
National Biscuit Co., is the commit- 
tee chairman. The committee includes 
William’ T. Brady, president, Corn 
Products Refining Co.; J. S. Ellithorp, 
Jr., president, Beech-Nut Life Savers, 
Inc.; Dan F. Gerber, president, Ger- 
ber Products Co.; Robert 8S. Gordon, 
vice president and general counsel, 
National Dairy Products Corp.; W. H. 
Gurley, president, Borden Food Prod- 
ucts Co.; George Hampton, executive 
vice president, General Foods Corp.; 
R. J. Hug, president, General Baking 
Co.; H. F. Krimendahl, president, 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc.; R. E. Lam- 
beau, president, Larsen Co.; R. B. 
Smallwood, chairman, Thos. J. Lip- 


ton, Inc.; Henry Weigl, executive 
vice president, Standard Brands, Inc. 
¢ 


George Hackbush has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of the Chicago of- 
fice of International Milling Co., suc- 
ceeding W. L. Grewe who has re- 
signed because of ill health. Mr. 
Hackbush, who has been with the 
company for 30 years, will be in 
charge of sales of both bakery flour 
and durum products throughout the 
Chicago metropolitan area, eastern 
Wisconsin and northern Indiana. 


Lloyd E. Chambers has been named 
senior auditor of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
effective Jan. 2. Mr. Chambers re- 
sides with his family at Overland 
Park, Kansas. 

é 

Herschel D. Newsome, Master of 
the National Grange, was the guest 
of Harry Bullis, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc., and Don 
A. Stevens, vice president of that 
organization, at a luncheon in Minne- 
apolis on Jan. 8. Other guests were 
Minneapolis business men directly in- 
terested in agriculture. Mr. Newsome 
expressed the determination of the 


Grange to press ahead with its ‘“com- 
modity-by-commodity” type of na- 
tional farm program. This encom- 
passes a domestic price supported by 
the government and export subsidies 
for surpluses, but w:th each major 
crop considered separately. 
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Chase Bag Co. to 
Expand Southern 


Sales Management 


CHICAGO—The Chase Bag Co. is 
expanding the managerial staffs of its 
southern sales region and its New 
Orleans manufacturing plant. In line 
with this, J. H. Counce, southern 
regional sales director and manager 
of the New Orleans branch, will de- 
vote all of his time to directing sales 
in the southern region. A regional 
sales headquarters has been opened 
in downtown New Orleans. 

According to R. N. Connors, execu- 
tive vice president, D. H. Denholm, 
formerly chief industrial engineer for 
Chase, has been appointed manager of 
the New Orleans plant. 

Mr. Counce joined Chase Bag at 
New Orleans in 1940, and has been 
branch manager since 1947. He was 








J. H. Counce 


D. H. Denholm 


appointed southern regional sales di- 
rector in 1953, directing sales policy 
and sales personnel in the south cen- 
tral and southeastern states. 

An engineer for Chase since 1946, 
Mr. Denholm was named head of the 
firm’s industrial engineering depart- 
ment at St. Louis in 1952. He holds 
a master’s degree in engineering and 
is president of the St. Louis chapter 
and a national director of member- 
ship for the American Institute of 
Industrial Engineers. Mr. Denholm 
lectures frequently at Washington 
University. 

Mr. Counce will establish a sepa- 
rate sales headquarters for Chase’s 
southern region at the International 
Trade Mart in downtown New Or- 
leans. At the same location will be 
the firm’s New Orleans sales office, 
managed by P. E. Nelson; the export 
sales division, managed by J. A. Suth- 
erlin, and the southern sales office 
of the paper bag division, managed 
by G. N. Burns. 

Charles S. Wicks, a member of the 
staff of the industrial engineering 
department, assumes the position of 
senior industrial engineer. 
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Boston Exchange 


Schedules Dinner 


BOSTON—The Boston Grain and 
Flour Exchange will hold its annual 
banquet at the Hotel Somerset: on 
Thursday, Feb. 7. Approximately 400 
visitors are expected to attend from 
the U.S. and Canada. 











HARRY A. BULLIS 


‘(Continued from page 10) 





ment was no contributor to the rise 
in the price level. 

The increase in prices was the cost 
which the economy had to pay for 
the substantial economic expansion 
during the year. The rising outlays 
of industry for new p’ants, equip- 
ment, machines, tools, tankers, pipe- 
lines and electric generating plants 
were in part financed by enlarged 
bank credit in the form of new loans. 
Such loans tend to enlarge the total 
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money supply which is paid out, and 
which increases the total of work- 
ers’ incomes. The workers who pro- 
duce the facilities are well paid. 


Yet as the incomes of these groups 
are enlarged, there is in the short- 
term period no corresponding en- 
largement in the output of goods. 
Thus the money supply of incomes 
runs a little ahead of the availability 
of goods which is expected to in- 
crease when the new facilities come 
into production. This is the process 
which produces modest inflation such 
as we have experienced in 1956. 

In 1957 we shall be receiving some 
of the enlarged output which the new 


industrial plant investment of 1956 
will produce. This will help temper 
the upward pressure on prices. But 
a more important force to restore 
balance in prices is the outlook for 
increased saving. 


The 1956 threat of inflation led 


the Federal Reserve bank to take 
action in tightening up on credit. 
The higher interest rates are the 


means for equalizing the supply of 
money and credit, at constant prices, 
with the availability of goods and 
services. 

The higher interest rates will help 
to make saving more attractive to 
more people. Rising incomes will also 
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help people to save. Perhaps the most 
important factor is that we have 
prudent people aiming at providing 
for their future needs. This they are 
doing .through savings banks, build- 
ing and loan associations, pension 
plans and % other ways. 


Good Prospect 


Thus there is a good prospect that 
in 1957 output will expand, savings 
will be increased and private debts, 
especially consumer installment debts 
will be judiciously managed. While 
the continuing economic expansion 
may bring some price increases there 
is hope that inflationary tendencies 
will be restrained and the price level 
relatively stable. 

It is interesting to look back over 
President Eisenhower’s estimate of 
our potential for economic growth. 
In 1954 after reviewing the studies 
made by his economists he said that 
this country could achieve, without 
inflation, a total output of all goods 
and services of more than $500 bil- 
lion by 1965. In 1954 the gross na- 
tional product was about $360 bil- 
lion. Thus the President envisaged 
an economic gain in this measure of 
business activity and national wel- 
fare amounting to $140 billion in 11 
years. 

As a measure of our progress to- 
ward this goal we have in 1956 a 
total production of goods and serv- 
ices of about $410 billion. This is an 
increase of $50 billion in two years, 
or more than 35% of our 1965 ex- 
pectancy. So far we have exceeded 
the President’s estimate, which now 
looks conservative. 


We can look to 1957 with con- 
fidence. On the plus side we shall 
nave large business expenditures for 
new facilities proceeding at a pace 
above 1956. Personal incomes, es- 
pecially workers’ incomes, are rising. 
Farmers’ incomes, which showed 
some improvement in 1956, should 
show further gain in 1957. On the 
other side of the ledger, there may 
be some further decline in outlays 
for housing. Expenditures for con- 
sumers’ durables may not show an 
increase but neither should they de- 
cline. 

Favorable Factors 

It is evident that the favorable 
factors in our economy considerably 
outweigh those which are unfavor- 
able. However, the international sit- 
uation is a matter for serious con- 
cern. It will be months before the 
Suez Canal is back in operation. Ma- 
terials which normally move through 
the canal en route to the U.S. will 
be higher priced because of the long- 
er journey around Africa. Prices of 
jute and tea have already increased. 

Undoubtedly there will be econom- 
ic dislocations in England and West- 
ern Europe which will have reper- 
cussions here. We shall have to sup- 
ply oil and we shall probably have 
to supply the dollar exchange through 
either loans or grants to finance the 
oil purchases. This will put our mone- 
tary system under added inflation- 
ary pressure. At the same time there 
is a distinct possibility that our ex- 
ports, aside from oil, may suffer. 

It is difficult to appraise the eco- 
nomic effects of the unrest in the 
Communist satellite countries of Eu- 
rope. One outstanding fact to the 
advantage of the free world is that 
the Hungarian episode has revealed 
to the neutralist countries the true 
character of: Russian domination. 


Our economy seems to have enough 
momentum to carry forward at a 
high rate well into 1957, and per- 
haps through the entire year if the 
international situation gets no worse. 

Competition will become increas- 
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ingly keen. With rising prices con- 
sumers may be expected to become 
more critical, even though they have 
money to purchase what they want. 
Therefore it may become more dif- 
ficult to earn satisfactory profits in 
both manufacturing and trade. 

A further growth in gross national 
product from the $410 billion in 1956 
may be expected. I would venture 
to guess that the gain may be in the 
neighborhood of $20 billion to bring 
the total to about $430 bi'lion in 
1957. It may be greater to the ex- 
tent that it is influenced by further 
tise in prices. It may be less to the 
extent that tighter credit may ad- 
minister a short term check to busi- 
ness resiliency. Any such check will 
not be long lived. 

Action 

We can recall the experience we 
had with credit restriction in 1953. 
When the Korean truce was consum- 
mated and the restrictions had served 
their purpose, the Federal Reserve 
eased credit. The banks were en- 
abled to retire their debt and have 
substantial surplus reserves. This ac- 
tion was successful and similar ac- 
tion can be taken again should de- 
flation or economic recession rear its 
unlovely head. 

The problem is to control the sup- 
plies of credit in harmony with our 
total national output at constant 
prices. If the supplies of credit are 
thus restrained to this desirable ob- 
jective, then interest rates will have 
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to be higher than those we have be- 
come accustomed to over the past 
22 years. The extremely low interest 
rates of this period were the result 
of the devaluation of the dollar in 
terms of gold and the accompanying 
great increase in the country’s basic 
monetary reserves. 

Today we have technological ad- 
vances of great magnitude which en- 
courage the demand for funds in the 
capital market. There are not enough 
funds to carry out every worth while 
project and the higher cost of capital 
will he'p to assure that projects 
promising the best economic gains 
receive preference. 

I fully agree with the opinions ex- 
pressed by many of our economists 
to the effect that the domestic busi- 
ness situation is very sound and that 
the business outlook for 1957 is very 
good. However, we cannot afford to 
overlook the intensely critical events 
which have taken place abroad. The 
basic difficulties which brought about 
the clash in the Suez area have not 
been resolved and the tensions are 
still great. I do not believe that we 
are on the verge of World War III. 
However, we cannot isolate our econ- 
omy from world conditions. We shall 
have to learn to live with them. 


Yugoslavia to Buy 
Additional Wheat 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
four amendments to purchase au- 
thorizations issued to Yugoslavia un- 
der Title I of Public Law 480. Two of 
the amendments cover cotton, and the 
other two are for wheat and lard. 

Authorization No. 11-06, issued Jan. 
24, 1956, as amended provides for fi- 
nancing purchase of an additional 
$17 050 worth of wheat (approximate- 
ly 275 metric tons). The contracting 
period has been extended to Feb. 28, 
1957, and the delivery period, which 
provides for delivery f.o.b. vessel U.S. 
ports, has been extended to March 
30, 1957. 
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Fleischmann Promotes 


Two on Boston Staff 


BOSTON—The Fleischmann Divi- 
sion of Standard Brands, Inc., has 
announced the promotion of Charles 
H. Goodnow from Boston branch 
manager to district sales representa- 
tive and the promotion of Gustav 
Fleischmann III from assistant man- 
ager of the Boston branch to man- 
ager. Both appointments are effective 
as of Jan. 1, 1957. 


Mr. Goodnow, a native New Eng- 
lander, is a graduate of Dartmouth 
and the AIB School of Baking. He 
joined the Fleischmann Co. in Boston 
in 1925 as an apprentice. His ap- 
pointment as district representative 
will enable him to devote his time 
more exclusively to the service of 
both the bakery and_ institutional 
trades, the company states. 

Mr. Fleischmann is a graduate of 
Princeton and the AIB School of Bak- 
ing. He has been associated with 
Fleischmann since 1950 when he 
joined the Chicago district as a 
trainee. 








Bevo Fe ua! 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO 


M% * NEW YORK 
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Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


> 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

— oT 


ROANOKE ciry MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 















Irs 
BIN 
CHECKED 


LY 


.. Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA @ CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BuHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 














@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. ' 
Kansas City, Me. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 














Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON— 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: 
@ 


Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 


References: 


“Flourists”’ 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 1-6952-53 


Jewellco 




















A TRULY 
BEAUTIFUL 
RESORT 


ian HH 
) 
The Arizona Biltmore, ~ 
in the Phoenix fs 
sunshine, is one of , A N 
world’s loveliest ' 
resort hotels. 1400 
fascinating acres of lawns, 
gardens, , Aco and mountains. 









oe 


Golf—own, private, uncrowded, 
18-hole, championship course 
at your door—as everything else 
for your enjoyment. 


S50 cabanas around colorful, 
gay pool area . . Bungalows — 
garden suites—same quick 
service as main hotel. Day-long 
activities for children. 


Nightly dinner-dancing . . 
latest movies in hotel theater. 


ARIZONA Vaal 
Folder 





BIUMORE 


Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Box C-3, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 











Ge 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 
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VILLLLLL 


SVWSV™AAAL 


MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 
Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


"Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











CARGILL 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 























ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











JS 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLe, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, $2 Beaver Street, NEW YORK CITy 
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Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 











change: 
Jan. Jan. 
4, 1 
1956-57 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc... 36% 29% 30% 
Allis-Chalmers 37% 30% 3 
Am, Bakeries .... 36 q 
Am. Cyanamid 9% 
Ma=BoTE CO. 2.6. 41% 
Borden .......... 64 
Cont. Baking Co... 36% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 325% 
| re 1804 
Dow Chemical .... 82% 
Gen, Baking Co... 10% 
Gen. Foods Corp... 505 
General Mills, Ine. 7154 
PIG. SH ......-- BHR 
Merck & Co. ...... 35 
, are . 116 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 39% 
a ee 179 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 59% 
Procter & Gamble. 55 
Quaker Oats Co... 35 

Ptd. $6 5 
St. Regis Paper Co. 60%, 405 








Std. Brands, Inc... 414 36% 
. ae * eee 91%, 1% 
Sterling Drug, new 314% 25% 


Sunshine Bis., Ine. 





United Biscuit 

of America .... 32%, 26 28%, 28% 
Victor Chem. Wks. 3454 25°54 274% 28 
Ward Baking Co... 17% 134% 133%, 14% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. .. 114 116 
Am, Cyanamid, Pfd. ....... 150 154 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 101 102 
Cream of Wheat .......... 29 29% 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 Pfd. .. 129 133 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ... 81% 85 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 92 95 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 93% 914, 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 78 80 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 95 96 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Jan. Jan. 
4, au, 


1956-57 1957-1957 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bise. Corp... 6% 


13, 5 5 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 189 155% 160% 162% 
Hathaway Bak., 
Si. re SH 334 4 1 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y.. 
Omar, Ine, 


Stocks not traded: 


27% 235% 24 


5 24% 
13% 


BY 


Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 









of New York, $5 Pfd. .. 97 9842 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $8 Pfd. . . 15 116 
Wagner Baking Co. ...... . 134, 4%, 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. . 101 105 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Dec. Jan. 
28, 4, 
1956-57 1956 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 334 MM kes 
So aiai6. bs 60 50 Sinletes 
Can. Bakeries .... i% Su .... 
Can, Food Prod... 44 3 a 3y% 
SEE Jececetnididuashava Wiehe Ave 8 8 8 
_ SRR 46 ise ae 
Catelli Food, A 244%, .... 24% 
Saar 38 39 39 
Cons. Bakeries reer 6% 
Federal Grain 26%, 27 27 
Eee eer 25 a 28%, 
Gen. Bakeries 1.299 4.90 5.00 
int. Mig., Pfd. .... 85 .-- 9°85 
Lake of the Woods, 

Sa aeeaarrer 144 136 sae a 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 7 8Y 8Y 
.. SRA reer 103 95 

McCabe Grain, A 24 25 
ER a ee ee 24 24 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 52 34 
SARA 160 . 150 
Std. Brands ..... 40 ; 40 
Toronto Elevs. ... 24 1934 18% 
United Grain, A .. 18 *16 
Weston, G., “A” .. 35% 18% 18% 
| ea 361%, 18% 19% 
Pfd. 414% 104 90 90 


*Less than board lot. 


STORAGE 


(Continued from page 9) 








the continued storage program as 
potential competition for the com- 
mercial storage business. If this sit- 
uation is allowed to develop it could 
be just one more step toward com- 
plete government domination of the 
private grain trade, a marketman 
asserts. That is why there is a feel- 





,Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 











WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v Vv Vv 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 














WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipmen<s. 
. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


BAG SALESMAN 


Additional territories open with one 
of the oldest and largest textile and 
multi-wall paper bag manufacturers. 
Salary and excellent incentive plan. 
Good car necessary. Must be willing 
to travel and relocate if y- 
Send complete personal data first 
letter, education, military service, 
health and employment history and 
references; include picture. Address 
Ad No. 2358, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 




















Experienced Food Technologist — 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 


Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 

All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Bivd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 











ing that the government should be- 
gin immediately to liquidate its stor- 
age tanks in the grain producing 
areas. 

The Grain Storage Advisory Com- 
mittee has been called for a meeting 
in Washington on Jan. 15. The prob- 
lem of storage space to house take- 
over grain is known to be presenting 
difficulties for government officials, 
particularly in the northern corn 
belt. One trade source says that the 
requirement is rumored to be as high 
as 200 million bushels. It is hoped 
in trade circles that the advisory 
committee will come up with an 
answer other than the provision of 
more grain bins. There is no doubt 
that USDA is giving some serious 
consideration to the provision of 
even more storage, despite the re- 
ported eagerness of Mr. Benson to 
get out of the business. 


The consensus is that in order to 
allow the private trade to do its job 
effectively and efficiently, govern- 
ment participation in the storage 
business should end. A start, it is 
asserted, should be made now with 
the whole program completed before 
the end of 1957. (Editorial comment 
on page 19.) 
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x ~ 
Yo DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. eis 
— STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 
' 
e> 


No method could be simpler or more effective in 


| [ a| C n| the production of a top quality loaf of bread, than 





to start with an I-H flour, which is always a superior 








product made from premium hard winter wheats. 


She 2 eee 
ISM ERT- “HINCKE( Milling Company 


BAMSAS CLIT, Missouri 
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EXACT WEIGHT Checkweighing Scale (x 


will solve your package weight problem 


This scale is designed for production 
checkweighing of bags or cartons. Low- 
construction 
Tower revolves and locks to any position 
for easy reading. Over-and-under indi- 
cation provides 2” of indicator travel for 
16 ounces over or under. Commodity 
platform of polished aluminum is 12” x 
164”. Weight platter is enclosed in 
dust-proof cover. 












boy 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


minimizes 


lifting. 


Model 1120 provides fast, pre- 
cision weighing — weighs accur- 
ately in out of level position and 
is unaffected by ordinary ma- 
chinery vibration. Available in 


slant or vertical tower. Capaci- 
ties to 150 Ibs. 


Other Exact Weight Scales avail- 
able in any desired capacity, 
including table and roller plat- 
form models for production line 
checkweighing. 


Sales and Service from Coast to Coast 


lLxack\Weilgliat 


Zoales 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 
959 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 








Better quality control 
Better cost control 





In Canada: P.O. Box 179, Station S, Toronto 18, Ont. 


Wennison Co. 
id of Quality and Service” 





Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


pe 





““Gooch’s Best”’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














epee. 


When Mrs. Jones saw that the 
canary’s cage was empty, she imme- 
diately looked up her small son. 

“It was there this morning,” he 
assured her, ‘when I cleaned it with 
the vacuum cleaner.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
“Psychologists say a hysterical girl 
is most efficiently quieted by a firm 
kiss.” 
“And do they say how to get them 
hysterical ?” 


o¢¢ ¢ 


A Scotsman went to a riding acade- 
my and said, “I wish to rent a horse.” 
The proprietor asked, “How long?” 
“The longest you have,” said the 
Scot, “there will be five of us going.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

At the pound rate for which a 

woman’s bathing suit sells—a man’s 
overcoat would cost $820,000. 


¢¢ © 

“T—I—I—think,” began the wit- 
ness. 

“The jury is not interested in what 
you think, they want to hear what 
you know. Now talk up!” shouted the 
lawyer. 

“Well, I can’t talk without think- 
ing,” replied the witness. “I’m not a 


lawyer.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


After months of effort, the old mer- 
chant at the general store finally col- 
lected from a stubborn debtor. “Say 
on my receipt,” said the ornery cus- 
tomer, ‘“‘that I don’t owe you a thing.” 

With painstaking care, the old 
storeman wrote, “Bearer don’t owe 
the undersigned nothing—and ain’t 


going to.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
Overheard in Hollywood: “Sorry I 
couldn’t get to your wedding, honey. 
Oh well, next time, maybe.” 








The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 





RPORATION. 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 














L. D. 229 


Phone L. D. 98 


Co-Managers 


ENID 


Phone 3316 
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af - ; a” al 
‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 





MILLING CO. 


Dieluith. Misses: 





LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
HicH GRADE SPRING WHEAT FLourRS 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 











REMEMBER 
40 WRDER 


CHASE 
BAGS 


There’s None Better/ 





CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


HERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & La Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 
Teletype: (6 1387 
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UNIVERSITY 


The leader in mellow-type 
spring-wheat patent 





SINCE 1879 


ILLING COMPANY 


HUBBA 
MANKATO, Mi NNESOTA 
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Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against ‘All Risks 








Chicago «+ New York « Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 























y 


KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


* 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 


Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


y 


—_ 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


fr) RED WING SPECIAL 
ee BIXOTA 
as CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 





Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 


“ROCK RIVER” 2@°° “OLD TIMES” 
It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour RYE *“BLODGETT NY) RYE BUCK WHEAT 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

























Nature is fickle. That's why wheat quality varies so much 
a from harvest to harvest. That's where our huge storage 

| facilities go to work in preserving the best from each crop 
| until needed by millers. That's why we are always in a 
position to give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





OPERATING MILLING WHEAT ° CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & & c. mer” 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH ~=—s EE. M. SUMMERS 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 19—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 

Jan. 20-22 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; sec., 
Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 20-22 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. annual convention, Hotel 
Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Jan. 21-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Ill. 


Jan. 25—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1867 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Jan. 25-26 — District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Fresno 
Hacienda, Fresno, Cal.; chairman, 
Russell H. Dean, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc., Sperry Operations, 4309 Fruit- 
land Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Jan. 27-28—Tri-State Bakers an- 
nual convention; Jung Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muh- 
ly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Feb. 9—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; sec., Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 

Feb. 19-20—Oregon Wheat Indus- 
try Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; planning committee chair- 
man, J. R. Beck, Extension Admin- 
istration, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

Feb. 21-23—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke Hotel, 
Roanoke, Va.; sec., William Prince, 
Globe Woven Belting Co., Winsten- 
Salem, N.C. 

Feb. 24-26—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Denver; 
sec., R. B. Kelly, 714 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver 2, Col. 


March 3-5—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Inc., Hotel Sheraton, Roch- 
ester, N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 
East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. 

March 18-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 38. 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 1188 Jefferson St., Sa- 
lem, Ore. 

April 28-30—National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia; sec., Philip W. Orth, 
Jr., 403 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 

May 5-7—Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Bakers Assn., Lake Murry Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Paul Bunch, 
Box 1981, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

May 6-7—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., 
James M. Long, 623 Fourteenth Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 13-15—Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 19-23 — American Association 





19!1 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-Herre_saTer Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








( Centenmal MILLS, INC. 7 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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Best in the World! 


for SELECT-ABILITY, . . The Beardstown Mills 
is located ideally with regard to all three-major wheat 
producing areas. This makes possible the discrimi- 
nate selection of wheats most suitable for producing 
the very best flour. 


for DEPENDABILITY, ...The Beardstown Mills 
guards quality and uniformity with strict labora- 
tory control to assure you the right flour for your 
particular requirements. 


for DELIVER-ABILITY , . . You get delivery 
faster, not only because of our excellent transporta- 
tion facilities, but also because shipments go through 
fewer terminals before reaching you. 

















109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
= HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT-—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®UNFito 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 

MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flourimport”’ 











N V Algemeene Handel-en 
e e Industrie Maatschappy 


\y “MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 
ASTANY Heerengracht 209 
ala AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
| 





Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 





A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 
Established 1855 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


— ~ 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
1ENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDs AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: ‘Jos’ AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 

















Cable Address—Bertrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 




















GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y. | 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 


RUD. MADSEN 


Importer and Millers’ Agent 
Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “Ruma” 














Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 


Cable Address: ‘DORFEACH,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 


of Cereal Chemists, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.; sec., Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, NJ. 

May 14-15 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

June 8-10— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

June 17-19—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 

June 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec, Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 

July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Atlanta, Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; pres., Benson Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 











Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 














ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 




















Established 1899 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny” 


Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 














EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 
Hans Werle K.G. 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3, 15 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 
Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 





DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 

21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 








FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 











fr Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














GILBert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. = Baltimore 1-0338 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 











DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
Room 1536 











N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
ASfiliated with 
COMPAGNIB COMMERCIALB “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,’”” Antwerp 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicnN FJLOUR ponestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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“SarPaD 13 the Serving the a te 
ay. Milling Trade anneal 
Stati of Lite’ _ 
én UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 
Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 
GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 
Flour Flour 
The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
VAN DUSEN HARRI NGTON 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
F. H. Peavey & Co. CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 
GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX NEW YORK @_ ENID 
rho FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 
MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH | 
| POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
E> 3 , 
| It is a good resolution for the New Year 
.. . Bake with POLAR BEAR. You will 
never be disappointed in this unex- 
celled brand, milled from the choicest 
<2 hard winter wheats. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











GRAIN SERVICE — 


Cuerpunere 





New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 

maha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha emphis 
Miassapolls ee 
Befelo Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA | 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the’ 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas Ci 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving v 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








GARLAND MILLS 


INC. 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 
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Ask for more details. 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
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DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’’ “Novadelox” and “‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 






Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both —the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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In early America, the community oven was an 
important gathering place for our hard-working 
pioneer mothers. 

As the decades rolled on, women decided that it 
was simpler and better to entrust a full time baker 
with the responsibility of turning out uniformly 
perfect, appetizing, nourishing loaves. 

Today’s bakers and millers are dedicated to de- 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 
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serving that continued trust. General Mills is proud 
to contribute its part through constant research 
aimed at making tomorrow’s bread as important a 
part of every family’s life as it is today—as it was 
200 years ago, 2000 years ago. 





General 


Mills 








